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This Issue in Brief 


The Federal Probation System in 1963: Where 
We Stand.—Reade:. of FEDERAL PROBATION will 
be particularly interested in the address by War- 
ren Olney III, Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, before the an- 
nual meeting in May of the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. He recounts the early struggles to es- 
tablish a Federal Probation System, reviews the 
early development of the service, discusses some 
of its problems and needs, and comments on the 
responsibilities and functions of the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on Probation appointed last 
March by the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Mr. Olney concludes his remarks by projecting 
what lies ahead in federal probation. The Federal 
Probation System in 1963, he declares, “stands on 
the threshold of a new stage of increasing, ever- 
developing usefulness.” 


Interviewing Techniques in Probation and Pa- 
role-—The last two articles in Dr. Henry L. Hart- 
man’s four-article series on interviewing deal with 
the initial interview. In the first of the two ar- 
ticles he focuses attention on the techniques of 
commencing the interview, keeping the flow of 


communication alive, and organizing the inter- 
view. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the School Dropout 
Problem.—Our country is deeply concerned about 
the school dropout problem, not only because of 
its social and economic implications, but also the 
extent to which it can be a contributing factor in 
delinquency. But not all dropouts are potential 
delinquents, asserts Daniel Schreiber, director of 
the National Education Association’s School 
Dropout Project. He distinguishes for us the dif- 
ferences between the dropout problem and delin- 


quency and shows in what ways they are related 
to each other. The deepest challenge confronting 
the American schools, he emphasizes, is larger 
than simply the problems of dropout and delin- 
quency. It is rather the problem of how to incor- 
porate the disadvantaged and alienated child into 
the continuity of the American experience and 
opportunity. 


Pilot Time Study of the Federal Probation Of- 
ficer’s Job—How the federal probation officer 
utilizes his workday is now answered for us in a 
study by Albert Wahl, chief probation officer for 
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the United States District Court at San Fran- 
cisco, and Dr. Daniel Glaser, professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois. The pilot study 
is based on the reports of 31 probation officers in 
15 judicial districts who kept a minute-by-minute 
log of all their activity for a 3-week period. The 
findings of the study will be helpful to all who 
are charged with the responsibilities of adminis- 
tering a probation office. 


The Drinking Man’s Philter—Prompted by his 
very able presentation as a panel member of a 
national television program on alcoholism, we 
asked Dr. Marvin A. Block, chairman of the 
American Medical Association’s Committee on 
Alcoholism, to discuss alcoholism from the medi- 
cal viewpoint. The problem of alcoholism is every- 
one’s problem, declares Dr. Block in his realistic 
and forthright discourse on the nature of alcohol, 
the variety of alcoholics, the role of social drink- 
ing in present-day society, problems relating to 
excessive drinking, and what can be done about 
the alcoholism problem. 


The Diagnostic and Classification Center at 
Rebibbia, Rome.—From a number of sources we 
have heard about the interesting work of the Di- 
agnostic and Classification Center established by 
the Ministry of Justice at Rebibbia, Rome, in 
1955, and its many innovations in classification 
procedures. We have asked Dr. Franco Ferracuti, 
its director, to tell us about the administration, 
organization, and procedures of the Center. At 
Rebibbia inmates are not diagnosed until approx- 
imately 2 years from the time of commitment. In 
the United States offenders are diagnosed and 
classified shortly after sentence. 


A Criminology of Traffic Offenses.—Judge 
Wolf Middendorff of the Traffic Court at Frei- 
burg, Germany, finds that little is said in our 
criminology textbooks about traffic offenses de- 
spite the fact that many traffic violations are the 
equivalent of criminal offenses. Judge Midden- 
dorff believes there is need to develop a criminol- 


ogy of traffic offenses. He suggests a proposed 
classification of traffic offenses and depicts re- 
cent developments in dealing with traffic offend- 
ers in both his country and in the United States, 


Improvement of Officer Performance Through 
Supervision.—In 1956 the federal probation office 
for the District of Columbia launched its super- 
visor program for probation officers. We have 
asked Edward W. Garrett, chief of that office, to 
describe how his supervisory program functions — 
and how the supervisor helps to improve the pro- 
bation officer’s work. Mr. Garrett lists some of 
the desirable traits of the supervisor, comments 
on the supervisor’s relationship to the staff, and 
defines his general duties and responsibilities. 


Group Therapy in Dealing With Juvenile and 
Adult Offenders.—There are, according to Dr. 
Mabel A. Elliott, professor of sociology at Chat- 
ham College and author of the well-known crimi- 
nology text, Crime in Modern Society, at least five 
types of group methods for dealing with juvenile 
and adult offenders. She refers to the major ante- 
cedents of the present trend toward group ther- 
apy in dealing with offenders and attempts to 
assess the effectiveness of the various group me- 
thods. There is need, she contends, for more re- 
search to evaluate their usefulness in the rehabili- 
tation of offenders. 


Helping Institutionalized Students Re-enter 
Public Schools—Among the difficult experiences 
confronted by the committed school-age offender 
is his re-entry to the public school on his release 
from the correctional institution. Dr. Erven Brun- 
dage, assistant superintendent of curricular serv- 
ices for the San Diego (California) County De- 
partment of Education, draws attention to the 
many problems which must be dealt with when 
the child returns to his public school classroom. 
Dr. Brundage explains the “liaison procedural 
plan” used in California to insure a smooth trans- 
fer of students back into the school and the con- 
munity. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be 
taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of the 
views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles appear- 
ing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consid- 
eration. 
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The Federal Probation System in 1963: 
Where We Stand’ 


By WARREN OLNEY III 
Director, Administrative O fice of the United States Courts 


address a gathering of distinguished judges, 

but no one bearing any administrative re- 
sponsibility for the Federal Probation System can 
appear before the Advisory Council of Judges, 
the very heart of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, without quite unusual emotions 
of respect and gratitude. For this is the group and 
these are the people, or their successors, who 
actually brought the federal probation service 
into being. 


[: IS ALWAYS an honor, indeed, to be invited to 


Campaign for a Federal Probation Service 


Although my own connection with the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts is com- 
paratively recent, I believe it is fitting that in 
addressing you I should begin by recalling the 
pioneer work of your first Director, the late 
Charles L. Chute, in getting the Federal Proba- 
tion System started. As Director of your organi- 
zation, then known as the National Probation and 
Parole Association, Mr. Chute labored under the 
most discouraging circumstances. It was more 
than 15 years before his efforts and the support 
of your Association resulted in the enactment of 
the Federal Probation Act of 1925. 

In standing here before you praising Mr. Chute 
and your organization for this accomplishment, 
I am representing, to some extent at least, the 
judicial branch of the Federal Government. There 
is a certain irony in this for one of the principal 
obstacles that had to be overcome by Mr. Chute 
and the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion was vociferous opposition from the Federal 
Judiciary. I want to quote from a letter received 
by Mr. Chute from a United States district judge 
in December 1923 about the possibility of estab- 
lishing a federal probation service :! 


I most sincerely hope that you will fail in your efforts, 
as I think they could not be more misdirected. 


* An address before the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Advisory 
Council of Judges of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
at New York City, May 31, 1963. 

_! Charles Lionel Chute and Marjorie Bell, Crime, Courts, and Proba- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956, p. 106. 

8 J. M. Master, “Legislative Background of the Federal Probation 
Act,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1950, p. 14. 


The United States district courts have already been 
converted into police courts, and the efforts of your 
Association are directed toward converting them into 
juvenile courts also.... 

In this country, due to the efforts of people like your- 
selves, the murderer has a cell bedecked with flowers 
and is surrounded by a lot of silly people. The criminal 
should understand when he violates the law that he is 
going to a penal institution and is going to stay there. 

Just such efforts as your organization is making are 
largely responsible for the crime wave that is passing 
over this country today and threatening to engulf our 
institutions .... 

The Department of Justice was no less opposed 
to the whole idea of probation. The following is 
a quotation from a Department memorandum of 
1924 

It is all a part of a wave of maudlin sympathy for 
criminals that is going over the country. It would be a 
crime, however, if a probation system is established 
in the federal courts. Heaven knows they are losing 
prestige fast enough ... (F)or the sake of preserving 
the dignity and maintaining what is left of wholesome 
fear for the United States tribunal ... this Department 
should certainly go on record against a probation system 
being installed in federal courts. 

These quotations are taken, of course, from 
highly responsible federal officials of the time, 
as concerned personally with the administration 
of the criminal law as any federal officials could 
be, and I quote them because this kind of opposi- 
tion from such sources is a measure of the tre- 
mendous accomplishment of Mr. Chute and the 
Association in persuading Congress to enact the 
Federal Probation Law. It also underscores the 
reasons why the Federal Judiciary of today, and 
particularly the federal probation service, should 
respect and be grateful to the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency for the achievements 
of the past. 


Development of the Federal Probation System 


Since 1923 and 1924 there has been a vast 
change in attitude toward probation and parole 
in the Federal Judiciary and in the Executive 
Branch as well. While the Federal Probation Law 
was enacted in 1925, the system got off to a slow 
start. 

In 1930 there were only 8 probation officers, 
no clerks, and 4,280 probationers. Probation was 
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little used in some areas, even for juveniles. But 
in subsequent years the value of probation and 
parole was demonstrated by experience and case 
records. Over the years the courts have been 
placing an increasing number of qualified defend- 
ants on probation. The present probation system 
consists of 520 probation officers serving in 175 
field offices in the 92 district courts in the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories. At the close of the fiscal year on last 
June 30, there were under supervision more than 
27,000 probationers, 6,700 parolees, and 2,200 
persons on mandatory release—a total of more 
than 36,000 persons. Probation is now used by 
federal judges in a large proportion of cases— 
during 1962 more than 44 percent of those con- 
victed. 

Admittedly, there are still some disturbingly 
wide divergencies from district to district in the 
use of probation. There are certain districts where 
the percentage of defendants placed on probation 
is as low as 15 percent. There are other districts 
where the number of defendants sentenced with- 
out any presentence report is so large as to cause 
concern. For example, there is one district where 
the records show that presentence reports are 
made on only 22 percent of the prisoners and that 
78 percent of the prisoners received by the Bureau 
of Prisons from that district were sentenced 
without any presentence report at all. 

On the other hand, only a few months ago a 
federal judge released a defendant on so-called 
“probation” who had been convicted of robbing 
eight banks at the point of a gun, and in another 
case the judge ordered a defendant, convicted 
of the interstate transportation of a stolen motor 
vehicle, returned at Government expense to his 
home state on terms of what the court called 
“probation,” notwithstanding the defendant had 
a serious criminal record and had violated the 
terms of probation or parole in at least four 
earlier cases. 

Cases such as these at both ends of the spectrum 
must be recognized as the abuses which they are, 
lest the general concept and practice of probation 
be discredited everywhere. 

Federal probation officers are appointed by 
the district courts in which they serve. They func- 
tion as an aid to the court and their work is 
supervised locally by the judges, to the extent that 
it is supervised at all. While it is true that the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


3 18 U.S.C. 3656 


has a Division of Probation to provide leadership, 
organization, and form for a more efficient proba- 
tion service, that Division consists of only the 
chief, three assistant chiefs, one editorial assist- 
ant, and three clerical personnel. When you con- 
sider that as Director of the Administrative Office 
I am enjoined by statute “to endeavor by all suit- 
able means to promote the efficient administration 
of the probation system and the enforcement of 
the probation laws in all United States courts,” 
you will understand that I am somewhat con- 
cerned about the limitations of our organization 
and capabilities. 

However, I have not come here to complain. 
There is no reason to be discouraged at this point 
in our history about the future of the Federal 
Probation System. Our present problems are 
small indeed compared with those that have been 
overcome in the past. It is true that a realistic 
appraisal of our present posture does disclose 
that we still have, in some districts at least, rem- 
nants of the judicial attitude toward probation 
which was such an obstacle to Mr. Chute in help- 
ing to establish the system nearly 40 years ago. 
It is also true that the means at hand appear to be 
something less than adequate for the tasks of 
the future. Yet the same realism requires recogni- 
tion of current developments carrying great 
promise for the future. These developments, in 
my opinion, greatly overshadow our current prob- 
lems and lead me to the conviction that the federal 
probation service is on the verge of emerging 
into a new era of very greatly expanded public 
service. 

Probably the most fundamental and important 
of these developments favorable for the future is 
the change in attitude toward the principles of 
probation and parole on the part of the United 
States judges as a body. Of course there were 
many federal judges even 40 years ago who be- 
lieved in these principles. But today probation 
and parole have overwhelming support from fed- 
eral judges. No one who has attended the insti- 
tutes and joint councils on sentencing that have 
been held in all circuits since 1959 can have any 
possible doubt about the belief of United States 
judges generally in sound principles of probation 
and parole and their desire for improvement and 
expansion of their administration. 

I must again pay my respects to the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency and to your 
successive able Directors, Will C. Turnbladh and 
Milton Rector, for your missionary work in con- 
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vincing federal judges generally of the validity 
of the principles of probation and parole. 


Chief Justice Appoints Probation Committee 


The present attitude of federal judges has re- 
cently resulted in a development in the Judicial 
Conference of the United States which will reach 
far into the future. The Judicial Conference at 
its meeting last March authorized the creation 
of a permanent committee of the Conference to 
make a broad study of the Federal Probation 
System and to assume the additional responsi- 
bility for organizing and conducting institutes 
and joint councils of judges and others on sen- 
tencing in criminal cases. 

While in past years the Judicial Conference 
has had temporary committees to formulate quali- 
fications for probation officers, to make special 
studies on the use of probation with special refer- 
ence to juvenile delinquency, and other like mat- 
ters, no committee of the Conference has ever 
given extended consideration to such things as 
the supervision to be given to persons on proba- 
tion, mandatory release, or parole; to the organi- 
zation and internal supervision essential to the 
efficient peformance of the functions of the Fed- 
eral Probation System; to the training of proba- 
tion officers and the training of their supervisors; 
to the utilization by the probation system of the 
public mental and medical services presently 
available; to the coordination of the probation 
system with other correctional agencies. 

Now, for the first time, all of these matters will 
be under continuous consideration by a permanent 
committee of federal judges. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren acted promptly after 
the Committee was authorized and the appoint- 
ments to the Committee on Probation have been 
made. In announcing this development, the Chief 
Justice observed: 

The action of the Judicial Conference authorizing a 
permanent Committee on Probation is a recognition 
by the federal judiciary of the need for concentrated 
restudy and reexamination of the qualification, train- 
ing, organization and supervision of federal probation 
officers so as to provide for more adequate enforcement 
of the probation laws and so as to develop a Probation 
Service capable of meeting the present and future needs 
of the administration of justice in the federal courts. 
The membership of the Committee being announced 
today is representative of federal district judges and 
I am confident that they are well qualified for the 
task that lies ahead. 

The nine judges who compose the Committee on 
Probation are as follows: Judge Luther W. Young- 


dahl, United States District Court for the District 


of Columbia, Chairman; Judge William B. Her- 
lands, Southern District of New York; Chief 
Judge Walter E. Hoffman, Eastern District of 
Virginia; Judge Frank M. Johnson, Jr., Middle 
District of Alabama; Chief Judge Thomas M. 
Madden, District of New Jersey; Judge John W. 
Oliver, Western District of Missouri; Judge 
James B. Parsons, Northern District of Illinois; 
Judge Francis L. Van Dusen, Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania; and Judge Albert C. Wollenberg, 
Northern District of California. 

I am sure we all agree with the Chief Justice 
that these judges are indeed well qualified for the 
future work of the Committee on Probation, and 
I must add that I think it not without significance 
that the Chief Justice named as Chairman of this 
Committee an ardent, devoted member of the 
Advisory Council of Judges. 


Probation Committee Holds First Meeting 


The Committee, I am happy to report, held its 
first meeting early this month and Mr. Milton 
Rector, your Director, was an invited guest. The 
meeting resulted in the appointment of five sub- 
committees to undertake certain tasks that throw 
a significant light on the attitude of the Com- 
mittee toward probation and parole in general. 

One subcommittee is charged with formulating 
a statement of the basic principles and philosophy 
of probation and parole. This resulted in part at 
least from the recent researches of Professor 
Daniel Glaser of the University of Illinois into 
the effectiveness of the federal prison and parole 
system, during which it became apparent that 
there is a wide range of conflicting conceptions 
held by federal probation officers as to what their 
job really is and what their relationship to the 
court, to the probationer, and to the parolee should 
be. 

A second subcommittee will consider the matter 
of developing better standards for preparing and 
using presentence investigation reports. 

A third will consider improved utilization by 
the probation system of the public mental and 
medical services presently available. 

The fourth subcommittee will undertake to de- 
velop a national program for intensive training 
of probation officers and their supervisors, and 
for study, experimentation, and research in the 
field of probation and parole. I am sure that all 
of you share our gratification and satisfaction 
that Judge Youngdahl has been willing to under- 
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take the chairmanship himself of this most im- 
porant subcommittee. 

A fifth subcommittee will undertake to plan 
and conduct future seminars, institutes, and joint 
councils on sentencing in conjunction with the 
Department of Justice, under the authority of 
existing statutes. While the sentencing institutes 
held in the past have all been of value, the sub- 
committee hopes to broaden their scope and to 
increase their usefulness. I venture to prophesy 
that the concept of the “dangerous offender” em- 
bodied in the Model Sentencing Act developed by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
will have an important place in the agenda of 
future federal sentencing institutes. 

The enthusiasm and vigor with which the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Probation have under- 
taken their work is, of course, immensely encour- 
aging to the entire Federal Probation System, but 
there are two additional developments which 
should be mentioned. Both are of major impor- 
tance in themselves and both make the creation 
of the Probation Committee particularly well 
timed. The first of these is a vital improvement 
in the federal statistics relating to the adminis- 
tration of probation and parole. The second is the 
intensive 5-year study in depth of the effective- 
ness of the federal prison and parole system fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation Research Pro- 
gram, and directed by Professor Glaser under the 
auspices of the University of Illinois, which is 
now nearing completion. Let me briefly describe 
both of these developments. 

In any correctional system which is responsi- 
ble for the care and treatment or supervision of 
persons convicted of criminal offenses by the 
courts, it is essential to have a sound statistical 
procedure which furnishes a strict accounting 
of the persons committed to its oversight and 
provides a means of measuring and evaluating 
the operation of the system. 


Development of Meaningful Statistics 


In past years we have not had a comprehen- 
sive statistical procedure. The resultant lack of 
information has made any real evaluation of 
the practices of probation and parole extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, and has left the pro- 
ponents of these procedures constantly open to 
attacks that could not be refuted with facts. For 
some time legislators and the general public have 
indicated uncertainty in supporting the extension 
of probation and parole principles as effective al- 


ternatives for imprisonment. This uncertainty 
has seriously hampered the continued develop- 
ment of supervision programs. Questions about 
the value of probation and parole have been the 
subject of a great deal of recent correctional re- 
search, the Ford Foundation Project being an 
example. Major efforts also have been undertaken 
by the Board of Parole and the Division of Pro- 
cedural Studies and Statistics of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts to improve 
this area of information. 

One of the problems that is inherent in all 
efforts to develop criminal statistics is that of the 
scattered responsibility for the control and man- 
agement of offenders by hundreds of different 
agencies. To obtain adequate information concern- 
ing criminal offenders requires that basic uniform 
data be reported from all agencies operating with- 
in the area of control with which statistics are 
concerned. In the case of the Federal Probation 
System there are approximately 100 major proba- 
tion offices and within them, many additional divi- 
sions. To have useful statistical facts it becomes 
necessary to secure data from the many wide- 
spread agencies by means of basic reporting forms 
and general instructions. Prior to 1959, reports 
were sent in on each probationer received for 
supervision. Only summary information of the 
total numbers was reported on probationers, 
parolees, and mandatory releasees removed from 
supervision. 

In 1959, a new method of reporting furnished a 
standard report form on each person received for 
active supervision. A copy of this original form, 
to which was added final information, was also 
sent in on each person removed from supervision. 
This accounted for all persons under supervision, 
both those placed on probation and those released 
from custody by parole and mandatory release. 
This was an essential first step toward developing 
adequate data on persons who became the respon- 
sibility of the probation system. Even then, there 
was difficulty in getting the 100 different offices 
to uniformly report the required data and inter- 
pret the actions that were taken with respect to 
these offenders. Furthermore, only those ostensi- 
bly under active supervision were reported. 

There was no accounting control of all persons 
who were the responsibility of the probation sys- 
tem. For example, persons removed from active 
probation often dropped from sight even though 
officially their terms were incomplete. 
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Aside from providing a complete statistical 
control over those supervised by the probation 
offices we continue to seek ways of improving the 
data collection. One source of data is the presen- 
tence report which is completed for over 85 per- 
cent of the convicted defendants. Since 1959 the 
probation offices have uniformly furnished such 
information as sex, age, and race for all persons 
placed on probation by the court. Not until the 
present fiscal year did we utilize similar informa- 
tion for persons sentenced to imprisonment or 
who had their sentences suspended without proba- 
tion. Having this additional information will make 
it possible to provide for the first time informa- 
tion on the personal characteristics for the ma- 
jority of offenders sentenced in the federal courts. 
Further, this will enable comparisons of the ma- 
jor characteristics of those placed on probation 
with those who receive other types of sentences. 

This suggests a comparison to determine the 
relative success of persons under the supervision 
of the Federal Prison System. Because of varying 
practices among the district courts regarding 
reasons for removal from supervision it is diffi- 
cult indeed to compare the successful results of 
supervision with incarceration. This has caused 
us to adopt a sliding definition of success. It means 
that technical violators and those who commit 
small infractions, though revoked, will not be 
lumped with the revocations of persons convicted 
and sentenced for major law violations. Standard 
categories as to different levels of criminal con- 
duct have been defined in order to provide mean- 
ingful comparisons. Where, because of the imposi- 
tion of a second sentence, supervision is tempo- 
rarily dropped but is to be continued following the 
completion of the service of such sentence, the 
individual will be placed in an inactive file. There 
he will be accounted for until he is returned to 
active supervision. 

The Probation Committee at its first meeting 
emphasized the need for additional factual data 
about the persons placed under supervision and 
the general outcome of supervision. It was recog- 
nized that full facts have not been available in 
the past. But with the steps already taken, to- 
gether with those planned next year, we will 
shortly have for the first time reasonably ade- 
quate statistical data on all persons who are the 
responsibility of the Federal Probation System. 
With this information it will become possible to 
analyze and demonstrate what really has been the 
outcome in terms of the relative success or failure 


of the thousands of persons who move in and out 
of supervised control. 


Need for Research 


The Ford Foundation Project, which had as its 
goal the “Measurement of the Effectiveness of 
the Federal Correctional System,” was organized 
through a Research Advisory Board, of which 
Dr. Francis B. Sayre was Chairman, and with 
other distinguished members representing the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, United States 
Board of Parole, United States Courts, state cor- 
rectional services and academic interests. The 
project has been carried out under the auspices 
of the University of Illinois using grants of some 
$265,000 from the Ford Foundation. Dr. Glaser, 
to whom I have already referred, served as the 
Director with a staff of some 16 research assist- 
ants. Significant findings will shortly be pub- 
lished in book form by Professor Glaser. This 
project will have great effect, I believe, on the 
future of the federal probation service. The Fed- 
eral Probation System participated in a large 
amount of the pioneer research and experimenta- 
tion which was undertaken during this project. 

The field studies have provided us with invalua- 
ble insight into how to develop administrative 
tools, to measure workloads, to evaluate staff su- 
pervision, to reduce excessive paper work, and to 
provide needed information on the type and num- 
ber of supervisory personnel necessary for effi- 
cient administration. Time studies were conducted 
which should make it possible for the first time 
to evaluate properly the proportions of time and 
effort which must be divided in probation offices 
between the preparation of presentence reports 
and supervision of probationers and parolees. 

Actual field experiments were conducted under 
controlled conditions to determine the efficacy of 
different types of supervisory techniques. Many 
of the benefits of this field work are already ripen- 
ing and the federal system is fortunate, indeed, 
to have had so many of its officers and offices 
studied and utilized in this research project. The 
project, of course, extended to the states as well 
as the federal system and covers the whole range 
of corrections. This is of special benefit to the 
Federal Probation System because of the apparent 
need for closer cooperation with other correctional 
systems. 

Professor Glaser, considerately, provided the 
members of our Probation Committee, prior to 
the Committee’s first meeting, with advance copies 
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of the chapters of his forthcoming book relating 
particularly to probation and parole. This has 
contributed in no small part to the ability of the 
Committee to make such a prompt and splendid 
start on its work. But probably of more value than 
any of this is the stimulation given to research 
and experiment in the whole field of probation and 
parole. Certainly the impact of this project on 
the Federal Probation System will be very great, 
and I have no doubt will have effect on the con- 
tinued development of probation and parole in 
state systems. 

This is not the place for me to go further into 
this subject, but let me sum it up by saying that 
by the results of the studies actually completed 
and, even more, by the example of intelligent, 
organized research, the project has, I believe, set 
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the pattern for the future development of proba- 
tion and parole. 

Where does the Federal Probation System stand 
in the year 1963? We have, indeed, come a long 
way since the system was first established in 1925. 
Now, as we face the future, we have in hand a 
new tool in the form of established statistical 
procedures which will enable us to test and evalu- 
ate our techniques and their results as we go 
forward. We have pioneered methods of research 
and evaluation into our problems. And, above all, 
we have a Committee of extraordinarily able, 
energetic judges devoted to the improvement of 
our system. In view of all this, one must conclude 
that the Federal Probation System in 1963 stands 
on the threshold of a new stage of increasing, 
ever-developing usefulness. 


By HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


III. The Initial Interview (Part 1)* 


HE PREVIOUS two articles in this series on in- 
[Terviewing techniques were concerned with 
building the sort of relationship between the 
probation officer and the probationer which made 
communication possible, and with the art of listen- 
ing to what is actually being communicated during 
the interview. This article and the one to follow 
will deal with the techniques employed in carry- 
ing on the initial interview. In practice the initial 
interview may extend over two or three sessions 
with the probationer.' It has two main goals: (1) 
developing a relationship and (2) obtaining a 
picture of the probationer and his developmental 
background from which the probation officer can 
draw some inferences as to the dynamics of the 
probatoner’s antisocial behavior. 
The subjects to be discussed in this article will 
relate to techniques of commencing the interview 


* This is the third of a series of four articles on inter- 
viewing in probation and parole by Dr. Henry L. Hartman, 
a practicing psychiatrist at Toledo, Ohio, and consultant 
to the Child Study Institute of Toledo’s Family Court 
Center. Dr. Hartman’s third article is the first of a series 
of two on the initial interview. The concluding article will 
appear in the December issue of Federal Probation. 


and keeping the flow of communication alive and, 
just as importantly, focusing and structuring it. 
The final article in this series will discuss the tech- 
niques to be utilized in continuing and terminating 
the interview. As in the previous two papers, an 
attempt will be made to be as concrete and specific 
as possible. In reading these suggestions, how- 
ever, the probation officer must be mindful of the 
fact that in this or any other type of interviewing, 
two variables are always present. In this situation 
these are the personality of the probationer and 
the personality of the probation officer. Hence, the 
suggestions made will not always be applicable 
to every probationer, nor will every probation offi- 
cer find that his personality allows him to feel com- 
fortable while using all of these techniques. Where 
it is feasible, an attempt will be made to differen- 
tiate the type of person with whom one technique 
or another should be utilized. This is, however, 
not always within the scope of an essay of this 
bation bie" social cor" 


same principles enunciated in this article apply to the prospective 
probationer as well as to the probationer. 
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length. As far as the individual probation officer 
is concerned it will be up to his own judgment as 
to which suggestions he feels can best be utilized 
within the framework of his own personality. 


Beginning the Interview 


The first time the officer sees the probationer it 
is necessary for him to introduce himself and his 
function. This introduction should always, in one 
way or another, convey the idea of wanting to be 
of help. This idea must be conveyed without any 
air of condescension, and without appearing to be 
either superior or punitive. Some such statement 
as, “I’m John Jones. I’m going to be your proba- 
tion officer. The court has assigned me to help you 
while you are on probation. We’ll be talking to- 
gether about you from time to time,” will serve 
the purpose. Once this sort of preparatory intro- 
duction has been made the officer should turn his 
attention immediately to the matters of building a 
relationship and listening to the probationer, tech- 
niques for which were discussed in the first two 
articles of this series. 

It might seem that the most important thing 
to do immediately is to put the probationer at ease, 
and it is quite a temptation when interviewing a 
person for the first time, particularly if he seems 
tense and ill at ease, to start with small talk or 
anything that might ease the strain of meeting. 
Talk about the weather, sports, school, work, might 
serve that purpose, but it is extremely difficult 
for the officer to respond in such a way as to con- 
vey a feeling of being nonjudgmental or under- 
standing when he is responding to the probation- 
er’s answer to “It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?” or 
for the officer to empathize with the probationer 
who has replied to, “I see the Packers won again 
last Saturday.” Possibly this may convey to the 
probationer that the probation officer is unhurried 
and has plenty of time to spend with him, but it 
does not convey interest or the feeling that the 
officer has plenty of time to spend on his problems. 

This sort of thing then should be avoided if pos- 
sible. At times it may be an effective technique in 
allaying the officer’s own anxiety. If the officer does 
feel a need for small talk to bridge the gap, and 
many may, then it should be focused on the proba- 
tioner. Thus, if talking about the weather, instead 
of saying “Isn’t it a warm day?” it might be 
phrased, “Does this hot weather bother you?” 
Or one might say “Do you get down on grey days 
like this?” or, if about sports, “Which team do you 
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like in the series?” In other words the focus should 
be on the probationer and his reactions from the 
very beginning, regardless of the topic under dis- 
cussion. Where feasible though, the small talk 
should be omitted. 

Right from the beginning the probationer 
should be the topic of the conversation. In general 
this focus on the probationer should be in as broad 
and nonspecific terms as possible. Once the intro- 
duction is out of the way it seems preferable in 
this initial interview to start with the current 
situation. The opening gambit should always be 
one which allows a multiplicity of answers, rather 
than requiring one specific response. Thus, “Would 
you like to tell me about it?” or, “You seem to be 
having difficulties, would you like to talk about 
them?” or, “Would you like to talk about what 
brought you here?” are all acceptable opening 
questions. Note that these contrast sharply with 
“tell me what you did?” or “Why did you do it?” 
or “How did you ever get mixed up in something 
like this?” The reason for this insistence on the 
broad approach is that it gives the individual a 
chance to talk about what is really on his mind, 
even though it may not be at all what the officer 
expects, and hence furnishes a valuable lead to 
what some of the real factors in the situation may 
be. 

Two cases will serve to illustrate the sort of 
answer which may be expected from this type of 
approach. A 12-year-old boy is seen following his 
arrest for shoplifting. This, it was learned, was 
the latest in a series of offenses dating back for 
some time, starting with pilfering pennies from 
his mother’s purse, going on to fighting in an un- 
provoked manner, stealing from other youngsters 
in school, stealing from the teacher’s purse, and 
finally culminating in the shoplifting, in which 
there was not too much attempt at concealment 
apparent. When asked to “tell me about it,” he 
replied, “Well, the way I see it is that somebody’s 
got to say no to me and make it stick.” As he talked 
on it became apparent that he saw himself as 
the prize in a struggle between his parents, as to 
which one could do the most for him, cover up 
most for him from the other and from the author- 
ities. If one said that he could not do something, 
it was easy to get permission from the other. If 
both said no, no punishment would follow anyway, 
or if one were imposed it would not be followed 
through, or if one threatened punishment the 
other would protect him from it. He was literally 
afraid of what he might be tempted to do if con- 
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trols were not applied, and each offense was a way 
of asking for them. All of this, with the exception 
of the last statement about controls which was 
implied rather than overt, came out spontaneously 
in response to, “Would you like to tell me about it?” 

The second example involves a mother being 
interviewed in connection with severely delin- 
quent behavior on the part of a 16-year-old son. 
She is not asked “Would you like to tell me about 
your son?” but again the question is phrased, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” Once again 
the answer leads almost immediately to the heart 
of the difficulty. “I just can’t understand that 
man,” and it becomes quickly apparent that she is 
talking not about the son, but about the husband. 
Very quickly a picture emerges of him as a severe- 
ly paranoid individual, who in his illness has 
dominated the family in such an unreasonable 
fashion that the son’s behavior can be understood 
as a method of coping with this irrational tyranny. 

One immediate advantage of this nondirective 
type of approach can be seen from the foregoing 
examples. Not infrequently the initial question 
may lead directly to the root of the problem with 
which the officer will have to deal. There is another 
more subtle and more far-reaching implication of 
this approach, the benefits of which are not so 
immediately apparent, but which may be of even 
greater significance as the relationship between 
the probationer and his officer continues. Right 
at the beginning of this relationship it is made 
clear by this approach that this is not a situation 
in which the officer is going to do something to or 
for the probationer, but rather that this is to be 
a situation in which they do something together, 
and that the role of the probationer is equally as 
important as the role of the officer for a successful 
conclusion of their mutual task. 

If at the beginning of the interview the proba- 
tioner is able to respond to some such nondirective 
question as “‘tell me about it,” then the interview 
is off to a good start. The concluding article will 
discuss the conduct of the interview from this 
point. It would be very fortunate if all initial 
interviews followed this pattern, but unfortunately 
this is not always true. Not uncommonly the pro- 
bationer has some difficulty in responding to this 
sort of nondirective question. Where this difficulty 
is manifested by silence it is probably wiser at 
this point, early in the relationship, not to let the 
silence be prolonged very long. A prolonged silence 
at this time is likely to build too much tension of 
an unwanted sort. At a later stage in working 


with the probationer, at times even at a later 
stage in the initial interview, tension building by 
means of silence may be a helpful thing. Such 
tension helps to mobilize anxiety, and the proba- 
tioner may then begin to talk about the things he 
is most anxious about. 

At this moment of initiating the first interview, 
however, such tension is likely to be destructive 
rather than constructive, and so the silence should 
be broken fairly quickly. A remark may be made 
such as, “Well, probably you’ll want to tell me 
about it when we get to know each other better,” 
and the conversation shifted to a discussion of 
neutral topics. The use of the term “neutral topics” 
does not imply small talk, but rather topics which 
have reference to the probationer, yet are probably 
free from any great emotional overtone. There 
is, of course, always the possibility that a theo- 
retically neutral topic may have emotional over- 
tones for any specific individual. “Is your father 
alive?” for example, may be quite emotionally 
laden to a person who feels he is illegitimate, but 
this can rarely be foreseen. Should it be noted that 
there is a marked emotional response to what is 
expected to be a neutral topic, this information is 
filed away for exploration at a later time. 

Frequently the probationer, rather than meet- 
ing the question with silence, will respond to, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” with a ques- 
tion of his own, such as, “About what?” or “What 
would you like me to tell you about?” This sort of 
reply is best responded to again as nonspecifically 
as possible. Some such response as, “Tell me a 
little about yourself,” would be an appropriate 
rejoinder. If the response to this is something 
like “What do you want to know about me?” it 
becomes obvious that a contest is going on, and 
this should not be allowed to develop. A tentative 
“Anything that you want to tell me?” should be 
offered, but at the least sign of hesitation in pro- 
ducing an answer this should be followed immedi- 
ately with more concrete questions. These may 
deal with age, education, occupation, hobbies, 
interests, anything which will furnish the proba- 
tioner a stimulus to which he may respond without 
having to reveal too much of himself at this point 
when he is still unsure of whether he is willing 
to do so. Where it is at all feasible, even these 
concrete questions should be phrased in as non- 
specific a way as possible, in order to leave the 
door open to an answer to more than just the 
question asked. For example: “Tell me about your 
family,” rather than “Who’s in your family?” 
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“Tell me about your neighborhood,” rather than 
“Where do you live?” “What about school?” 
instead of “What school do you go to?” These 
are examples of questions about specific topics, 
posed in a quite nonspecific way. As noted, this 
leaves an opening for the probationer to go on and 
divulge any amount of significant material in the 
areas under question. It facilitates the flow of 
communication, and yet gives a little more struc- 
ture than the previously used, “Would you like to 
tell me about it?” 

Quite commonly just this small amount of stim- 
ulus will serve to initiate an exploration of a 
meaningful and problem-laden area. However, 
there will be left a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals who are unable to respond to either of 
the two suggested approaches, and who will give 
only specific answers to specific questions asked 
them. This may be so for any one of a number of 
reasons. These may be introverted or at times 
severely inhibited individuals who have a great 
deal of difficulty in expressing themselves. They 
may be extremely literalminded people, accustomed 
to thinking only in the most concrete and 
specific terms. Or this may be a purely defensive 
reaction, arising out of a fear of revealing too 
much. Whatever the reason, these people must 
be dealt with on their own terms and a simple 
question-and-answer routine followed for some 
time until it is possible to build a relationship 
which can be used to facilitate the communication 
of problems and feelings. 


Focusing the Interview 


With these last discussed individuals there is 
no problem in focusing the interview. Each spe- 
cific question asked serves as the only focus, and 


the problem is one of stimulating enough sponta- 


neity to allow the officer to identify the important 
trends in the genesis of the probationer’s prob- 
lems. Focusing also presents no problem in those 
persons who respond to the nonspecific question 
asked, exhaust the area, and then wait only for 
another stimulus to explore a different field as 
thoroughly. It then becomes only a question of 
what fields the officer wishes to explore, or to 
what depth he wishes to go in any field. 

Focusing in the initial interview becomes a 
problem only with those probationers who respond 
to the invitation to “Tell me about it” with a seem- 
ingly endless stream of apparently disconnected 
material. In such instances the first thing which 


must be determined is: Will this stream of talk 
spontaneously answer many of the questions 
which would ultimately be posed? If the answer 
to the question is yes, then there is no need to 
cattempt to focus strenuously in the initial inter- 
view. Instead the officer may busy himself with 
sorting and classifying the meaningful material, 
assessing its significance to the probationer, not- 
ing areas which need elaboration and clarification 
in later interviews, and sorting out the feelings 
which underlie this recital. Indeed, instead of at- 
tempting to focus, the officer, with this sort of 
person, utilizes those techniques previously de- 
scribed to express interest and facilitate the flow 
of thought. He nods, smiles, says “‘mmh-hmmh,” 
repeats the probationer’s last words at a pause, 
empathizes with his feelings, or rephrases a point 
to emphasize its meaning. 

After this initial outpouring it is wise to at- 
tempt to focus on only one or two meaningful 
trends in any one subsequent interview. For ex- 
ample, during the first interview the probationer 
may have referred to or touched on his feelings of 
being a failure, his reactions to his criminal of- 
fense, his dissatisfaction with his wife, his feel- 
ings about what he considered the unreasonable 
attitudes of his parents when he was growing up, 
the undisciplined attitudes of his son, the seem- 
ingly inordinate demands of his employer, his 
fantasies of being a big shot, the high cost of liv- 
ing, the success of an older brother, his love for 
his daughter, etc. 


At the subsequent interview the officer should. 


attempt to focus the probationer’s responses on 
one or two topics which seem to be of real signifi- 
cance. Thus if the probationer again makes some 
reference to his parents’ attitudes, the officer 
might make some such statement as, “You men- 
tioned something about that last time. Would you 
like to talk a little about what you felt they really 
expected of you?” At appropriate moments in the 
response the question may then be interpolated, 
“And how did that make you feel?” If the pro- 
bationer tends to drift from this area of the par- 
ents’ expectations before it is fully explored, the 
new topic is acknowledged, but then the discussion 
is brought back to the parents and their attitudes 
by means of a pointed question such as, “What 
was their reaction when you brought home your 
report card?” If this elicits a feeling of having 
failed, and an underlying feeling of resentment 
that it was not really failure, but that the parents’ 
demands were too great, it is not then too difficult 
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to phrase questions or responses in such a way 
that the connection between the childhood feel- 
ings and the present feelings of being a failure 
become quite clear, and this area can then be 
explored. 

One important point should be stressed here. 
If a probationer is eager to talk about one topic, 
the officer should not try to switch him to another, 
no matter how trivial the former or how signifi- 
cant the latter appear to the officer. Such an 
attempt can only hinder the formation of a rela- 
tionship, lead to a lessened feeling of self-worth 
on the part of the probationer, and increase re- 
sistance. Most importantly, what appears to be 
trivial to the officer may be the preliminary to 
something which is extremely significant, and 
which may not emerge if the probationer is not 
allowed to talk about it at his pace. 

If, however, in this initial interview, should 
there seem to be no real pattern of significance 
to the individual’s flow of words, then the officer 
should ask himself the question: Is this apparent 
rambling really representative of this person’s 
normal thought pattern? If the answer seems 
to be yes, then it becomes obvious that a good 
deal of time will be wasted in letting him ramble. 
A definite attempt will have to be made to focus 
this outpouring. This could be done quite easily, 
of course, by simply interrupting at any time and 
asking a pointed question. When the rambling 
begins again there is another interruption and 
another question, and so on. Although this will 
certainly serve to elicit a larger amount of fac- 
tual information within a given period of time, 
it is generally wiser to avoid this type of focusing. 
Instead, it seems preferable to use a technique 
which might be labled nondirective focusing. In 
essence this consists in the use of the reverse of 
the maneuvers which were previously suggested 
to convey interest. As the rambling proceeds the 
officer instead of appearing interested, appears 
bored. He may yawn, close his eyes, tap with his 
pencil, drum with his fingers on the chair arm. 
Instead of saying yes or “mmh-hmmh” he re- 
mains silent, unnodding, unresponsive. At first 
this may seem to have little effect, but before 
very long the meandering torrent of words slows 
to a trickle, and then comes to a dead stop. When 
this silence occurs the officer then proffers a cue 
about a topic which interests him, and as long as 
this topic is discussed continues to convey his in- 
terest. Once again as the probationer meanders 
from the topic this same treatment is repeated, 
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and so on, until before very long only topics of 
interest are being discussed. Obviously this is 
more time consuming than interrupting and ask- 
ing questions. 

What then are the advantages of this method? 
First, it keeps the interview from developing 
into a question and answer session, in which all 
the necessary facts may be obtained but none of 
the important feelings. 

Second, this expression of disinterest, this 
method of using boredom, silence, etc., serves 
as a counterpoint to the show of interest in sig- 
nificant material, so that it underlines this inter- 
est when it is present, and helps the probationer 
to learn relatively quickly about the areas in 
which the officer is interested. It serves to deline- 
ate the areas of significance, keep attention focused 
on these areas, and allows the probationer to 
assume the responsibility for working on them. 

Third, it does this in a way which does not 
mobilize his defenses, which does not make him 
feel dominated and pushed around, as direct 
questions may. He may not be completely aware 
of what is going on, and yet he realizes that the 
probation officer is basically interested in those 
things which are significant and important to 
him. The result is that the officer is able to learn 
about the probationer in a way which allows the 
latter to retain his self-respect, and without giv- 
ing him the feeling of having things dragged 
out from him against his wishes. 

At times the answer to “Would you like to tell 
me about it?” may be not only rambling and 
seemingly incessant, but also disconnected and 
disjointed. Under these circumstances there is 
most probably an underlying mental disorder 
and medical help should be requested. There is 
one other possibility which must be considered 
in attempting to focus a rambling, interminable, 
seemingly inconsequential answer to the introduc- 
tory question. The final question which the pro- 
bation officer must consider is: Is this a form of 
defense—a smoke screen of words, thrown up 
consciously or unconsciously to avoid talking of 
anything of significance? If the answer to this 
question is yes, the method of dealing with it in 
order to focus the interview will depend on the 
officer’s judgment as to whether it is conscious 
or unconscious. If it is unconscious, then in all 
probability it stems from uneasiness in the sit- 
uation, a fear of the officer as an unknown quan- 
tity, and an attempt to gain time in order to size 
up the situation. Under these circumstances the 
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individual’s feelings should be respected and no 
direct attempt should be made to circumvent this. 
Instead, the officer, by means of the techniques 
described in the first article in this series, should 
direct his efforts toward establishing a relation- 
ship, building a feeling of confidence in the pro- 
bationer, and conveying the feeling that the offi- 
cer understands and empathizes with the feelings 
underlying this behavior. With such an individual 
it may take several interviews before the proper 
atmosphere can be established to make meaning- 
ful interviewing possible. 

On the contrary, when this smoke screen is 
felt to be consciously motivated, particularly if 
it seems to stem from an attitude of “You can’t 
con me. I’m smarter than you are, Mac,” then 
the officer should intervene directly. In whatever 
words he chooses to use, most appropriately in 
the probationer’s own vocabulary, the message 
should be conveyed to “cut out the malarkey and 
get down to business.” Working with such an in- 
dividual in any sort of meaningful relationship 
is impossible unless he realizes that the officer 
is as smart as he, is not going to be fooled, and 
will not allow himself to be outmaneuvered. 


Organizing the Interview 


The fact that he is using nondirective tech- 
niques does not absolve the officer from the respon- 
sibility of structuring the interview. The one 
exception to this occurs when the probationer 
himself is effectively structuring the interview 
along constructive lines. While this should occur 
with more and more frequency as probation con- 
tinues, it is not too common during early inter- 
views. Since one purpose of the initial interview 
is to obtain a history, a general picture of the in- 
dividual and his development, then the structur- 
ing should take place along lines which make this 
possible. In order to do this most effectively the 
probation officer should have firmly fixed in his 
mind an outline of the material which he wishes 
to explore with the probationer during the initial 
interview. It is not within the scope of this paper 
to furnish a detailed outline for the officer’s use. 
In general the following topics are expected to 
be explored: 

The parents and parent substitutes: their relationship 
to each other, relationship to the individual, both during 
his formative years and at present, with particular 
emphasis on the standards, values, and methods of 
discipline, the emotional interactions between them. 


The environment: past and present, sociocultural- 
economic, physical, and emotional. 


The individual’s development: birth, physical develop- 
ment, health, history, emotional development, school and 
work adjustment and achievement, hobbies and activi- 
ties, goals and standards, 


he individual’s relationships: to parents, siblings, 
peers, mate, children, authority figures. 
Antisocial behavior: past, present attitudes toward it. 

The exact details of the outline are not impor- 
tant. What is significant is the use of the outline 
as a guide to areas to be explored for understand- 
ing the probationer and his behavior. Thus, with 
each topic under discussion the officer should be 
asking himself two questions: “Has this topic 
been completely covered?” and “What bearing has 
this had on the problem which this person is 
experiencing?” Used in this way the outline serves 
as a guide to structure the interview and does 
not become some sort of compartmented box, 
meant to be neatly filled with assorted facts, each 
one tucked neatly into place. 

Viewed with this attitude the question of 
whether to follow the outline in order, step by 
step, does not arise in the interview. Most com- 
monly the area to be covered first will be deter- 
mined by the probationer’s response to the first 
nonspecific gambit. The importance of the outline 
in structuring lies in delineating the areas to be 
explored, and in furnishing a handy mental check 
list for covering each area thoroughly before 
moving on to another one. 

As was noted in the first article in this series, 
this does not imply that if a probationer starts 
to stray from the area under discussion one does 
not let him do so, but as soon as this side excur- 
sion has come to its logical conclusion, the proba- 
tioner should be led back to that area which was 
under exploration until each item in that area has 
been covered. Under no circumstances should 
zealous desire to satisfy the demands of an outline 
be allowed to hinder the flow of thought of a 
probationer who is bursting to talk about a spe- 
cific topic or problem, no matter if nothing in the 
outline seems to fit that topic. 


In Summary 


The initial interview, which may in practice 
last over several sessions, has two functions which 
must be operative simultaneously. These are to 
obtain the information about the probationer 
necessary to delineate the nature and development 
of his problems, and at the same time to establish 
the type of relationship which will set the pattern 
for future meetings between the probationer and 
the officer. A nondirective approach seems to 
offer the best way of filling both of these require- 
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ments at the same time. By focusing on the proba- 
tioner and his problems immediately the officer 
establishes the pattern that these things are 
important to him. By offering the probationer 
the opportunity to discuss his problems in a rela- 
tively unstructured fashion, the attitude is con- 
veyed that the probationer has an equally impor- 
tant responsibility for working toward a solution 
as does the officer. 

There are several possible ways in which the 
probationer may respond to a nondirective ap- 
proach. If he is able to respond significantly im- 
mediately there is no problem in managing the 
interview. He may, however, respond to this ap- 
proach with silence. Under these circumstances 
more concrete questions must be asked, but even 
these should be phrased in a fashion to permit 
many possible answers. 

With either of these responses on the part of 
the probationer no need arises for the officer to 
focus the interview. When, however, the proba- 
tioner responds with a rambling type of soliloquy 
which contains little of significance, it is then the 
responsibility of the officer to provide some focus 


to this flow of words. The way this is done de- 
pends to a large measure on the officer’s estimate 
of the underlying cause. If this seems to be the 
habitual way in which this particular probationer 
responds to those in his environment, focusing is 
carried out in a nondirective fashion. If it seems 
to be the result of fear in the situation, then the 
underlying fear is dealt with, and the emphasis 
is placed on the relationship. If, however, it ap- 
pears to be a definite attempt to obscure and 
outmaneuver, then it must be attacked directly. 

In addition to focusing the flow of thought it 
is the responsibility of the officer to structure 
the interview. To do this effectively it is wise for 
the officer to utilize the framework of an outline 
which has been thoroughly learned. Care must be 
taken not to use the outline in a rigid fashion 
which might tend to constrict the material elicited. 
Rather it should be used as a guide to a thorough 
exploration of those areas which are to be covered. 
How this is done, and the way in which the officer 
can move easily from one area to another as the 
interview progresses will be discussed in the 
concluding article of this series. 


F COURSE the most important step in the investigation 
process is that first interview with the defendant, and 
if you handle it skillfully you not only have the basis for a 
truly competent report, but you also have gone a long way 
toward launching the treatment job that must develop 


later. 


—PAUL W. KEVE in the The Probation 
Officer Investigates (1960) 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the 
School Dropout Problem 


By DANIEL SCHREIBER 
Director, School Dropout Project, National Education Association 


implications for the problems of juvenile de- 

linquency and youth crime, but the differences 
between the two problems cannot be overstated. 
The dropout problem may or may not be as serious 
and complex as that of delinquency, but it is sure- 
ly of a different nature. At the furthest limit, the 
dropout youngster might be reproached for not 
making the most of his opportunities and for de- 
priving society of more developed talents. Techni- 
cally, though, under no circumstances (once the 
student has reached the legally permissible age— 
16 in most states) does dropping out constitute a 
“norm-violation” ; nor can it be taken for granted 
that the youngster has invariably done the wrong 
thing in quitting. There are, in brief, presumably 
acceptable reasons for deciding to drop out, and 
anyone is within his rights to hold and exercise 
them. 

Indeed dropout has never before been consid- 
ered a problem per se. This somewhat involves a 
paradox since, in fact, school holding power has 
made steady and substantial gains over the past 
half century. In 1900, for example, not more than 
six or seven of every 100 ninth-grade pupils could 
be expected to graduate with diplomas 4 years 
later. By 1930 the proportion of graduates had 
risen to one-half; at present, it stands at two- 
thirds. But, under the American system of public 
education, the schools, and their policies and 
philosophies, are generally what the public re- 
quires them to be. And why dropout has become 
a serious social problem, why more education for 
many more youngsters, entails consideration of 
contingencies and forces that are largely exterior 
to the school. 


Tin CURRENT school dropout problem has grave 


Social and Economic Considerations 


To begin with, while the dropout rates of the 
schools have declined over the course of years, 
this decade, 1960-70, is bearing an unprecedented 
population load in the adolescent-young adult age 
range. Some 26 million young people—the post 
World War II “baby boom” come of age—will 


pass through the schools and into the labor mar- 
ket. It is estimated that 714 million of these young 
people will be school dropouts; and that 214 
million of these will have had less than 8 years of 
formal education. 

These figures have perhaps greatest relevance 
to the issue of classroom and teacher shortage. As 
I have already noted, dropout rates—aside from 
the population issue—have been considerably high- 
er in the past, without any problem arising. Until 
fairly recently, as a matter of fact, the dropout 
has been economically counted upon to fill a con- 
tinuously large demand for unskilled labor. In 
other words, the essence of the dropout problem is 
not so much the number or proportion of dropouts 
as that the world to which they seek entrance has 
drastically, and rather incredibly, changed. 

It is not necessary to be an economist to remark 
that most of these changes are economic in na- 
ture. Indications are, for example, that the econo- 
my is simply not growing rapidly enough and pro- 
ducing enough jobs. A major consequence is ap- 
parent in the fact that the national rate of un- 
employment has not fallen below the 5 percent 


mark in the past 5 years. Several aspects of this’ 


unemployment situation reveal the nature of the 
dropout problem: 

1. Workers with less than a high school educa- 
tion comprise about 5 percent of the country’s 
professional and technical personnel; about one- 
fourth of the clerical workers (most of these are 
women) ; and about one-third of the sales work- 
ers, managerial, official, and proprietorial per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, about 80 percent of the 
Nation’s farm laborers and private household 
workers never finished high school; three-fifths 
of the service workers; and three-quarters of the 
force of generally unskilled workers are “old” 
school dropouts. 

2. But not all these people are employed. Two- 
thirds of the country’s unemployed have less than 
a high school education; and almost all these un- 
employed belong to the ranks of the unskilled and 
semiskilled. 
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3. The rate of unemployment among all youth 
16 to 21 years of age averages about 14 percent. 
Among school dropouts in this age category it 
averages 25 percent. And, as Dr. Conant has 
shown, in slum neighborhoods in the great cities 
it rises to as high as 70 percent. 

Of course, a major influence in this economic 
situation—one whose force of influence we cannot 
assume will abate—is the fantastic pace of de- 
velopment in the areas of automation and tech- 
nological improvement. There may well be a valid 
argument that automation creates as many jobs 
as it demolishes—though it is estimated that dur- 
ing this decade an average of 35,000 workers 
weekly are being displaced as a result of it. In 
any case, there is little question that educational 
requirements for employment are generally rising, 
and none at all about the categories of jobs that 
are being done away with. The workers in ques- 
tion, young and old, are not unemployed because 
they are high school dropouts. They are unem- 
ployed because the kinds of jobs for which they 
are qualified by their training—or lack of it—are 
disappearing from the labor market. 

In many respects this technological develop- 
ment most drastically afflicts rural areas, and in 
ways that accentuate the primarily urban focus 
of the dropout problem. Mechanization of farming 
techniques is proceeding at such a pace that it is 
calculated that in the not too distant future some 
7 or 8 percent, living on farms, will produce a 
better than adequate food supply for the entire 
population. Dislocated from their traditional 
agrarian moorings and with their whole baggage 
of social, economic, cultural, and educational dis- 
advantages, daily thousands—drawn heavily 
from among the southern rural Negro, the South- 
ern Appalachian white, the Puerto Rican, and the 
Mexican-American groups—migrate to the indus- 
trial cities in search of sufficiency. What, in all- 
too-many instances awaits them, and how they 
compound the dropout problem, needs no elabora- 
tion. 

These, then, are a few of the historical and so- 
cio-economic considerations that have helped blow 
up the fairly natural occurrence of school-quitting 
to problematical proportions. None of these con- 
tingencies relate directly to the school. This may 
not constitute a just representation of the prob- 
lem. In any event, as I remarked above, American 

1 See U.S. Department of Labor, School and Early Employment 
Experience of Youth. Bulletin 1277. ‘A detailed dropout study in seven 
widely dispersed, middle-size cities. 


2 Findings of this study are oan’ 5 by Percy V. Williams in the 
February 1963 issue of the NEA Journal. 
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schools generally are set up to serve ends and pur- 
poses society determines. And if the school is the 
focus of the complex scope of the dropout prob- 
lem, it is because it remains the fundamental pub- 
lic institutional means for inducting youth into 
the adult world and for assuring, as much as is 
possible and desirable, the form of the future. 


The Typical Dropout 


The future is present in the schools, and the 
potential school dropout is generally highly visible 
within the school’s population. Who is he? What 
are his salient features from the perspective of 
the school? 

The dropout is more often a boy than a girl. 
In most studies from 52 percent to 58 percent of 
the dropouts in a particular locale are likely to be 
male.’ The largest proportion of dropouts quit at 
the age of 16 years, when the term of legal com- 
pulsion expires. It would seem that a good number 
of dropouts have waited tenaciously for some time 
for their chance. In a recent statewide Maryland 
dropout study,? it was found that 60 percent of 
the dropouts of a single year had quit during or 
before their sixteenth year. 

Generally, about one-quarter quit in grade 10. 
This is significant in that they were in the throes 
of transition from the junior to the senior high 
school. In the Maryland study, though, nearly 40 
percent of the dropouts had never gotten out of 
the junior high school and dropped out in grades 
8 and 9. Most of these students, we can assume, 
were overage. Nor is this surprising: more than 
half had been retained at least once in elementary 
or junior high school, or both. In several of the 
studies of communities, as much as 90 percent 
of the dropouts had been retained at least once; 
60 percent twice or more. 

In Maryland, again, 60 percent of the dropouts 
had records of irregular attendance during the 
year prior to their leaving school. During the year 
they left school, 70 percent attended irregularly. 

What were they doing in school? And how well 
were they doing it? About one-tenth were follow- 
ing the academic course; slightly more took the 
commercial or vocational courses. The majority 
followed the so-called “general” course, which 
presumably intends toward nothing in particular. 
One-tenth, at the time they left school, were read- 
ing below the third-grade level; almost half were 
reading at the sixth-grade level or below. Half 
of the Maryland dropouts were classified in the 
“below average” mental ability category—though 
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most dropout studies report that about 65 percent 
of the dropouts have registered IQ scores above 
90 and are, therefore, presumably capable of com- 
pleting a high school curriculum. 

Equally characteristic is the typical dropout’s 
orientation toward extracurricular activities. In 
Maryland more than 70 percent had held no part- 
time jobs while they were in school. Other stud- 
ies, utilizing control groups, invariably find that 
youngsters who stay on in school hold down more 
part-time jobs than dropouts did. An equal pro- 
portion of dropouts had never participated in any 
school activities—athletics or otherwise. 

Finally, research has provided some bare, but 
illuminating information on the typical dropout’s 
background. In Maryland, 78 percent of the 
mothers and 80 percent of the fathers of the 
dropouts had themselves never finished high 
school. Twenty-five percent of the mothers and 
30 percent of the fathers had never gotten 
beyond the sixth grade. These figures illustrate the 
ring of desperation and apathy which circum- 
scribes the “disadvantaged” and comprises a ma- 
jor portion of their pathology. In a couple of other 
studies—one in rural Louisiana and the other in 
New York State—two-thirds of the parents of 
dropouts evidenced negative or indifferent atti- 
tudes toward education. They felt the lack of a 
high school diploma would constitute no obstacle 
to their child’s later development and success. On 
the other hand, almost all the parents of in-school 
students considered that the lack of a diploma 
would be a serious handicap. It might be noted, 
in addition, that 52 percent of the parents of 
Maryland dropouts were either unskilled workers 
or unemployed. 

This, then, is how the potential dropout appears 
at the culminating stages of his “alienated” school 
career. On the basis of this sketch alone, he ought 
to be, and pretty much is, easily identifiable dur- 
ing the course of his school career. Still, for the 
“outside” public—however informed it may be— 
the dropout is largely a statistical entity. But 
anyone who works closely with children and 
adolescents—and teachers not least of all—knows 
that the act of dropout is, in fact, a long process— 
and one in which the physical dropouts are not the 
only participants. A large number of “psycholog- 
ical” dropouts never started school. 


3 I have borrowed this term, and many ideas, from the excellent 
publication prepared by Dr. William C. Kvaraceus and Dr. Walter B. 
Miller, et al., Delinquent Behavior, National Education Association, 
1959, two volumes. 

‘ These statistics were graciously conveyed to me by Mr. John J. 
Galvin, Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons. It should be 
noted that they refer only to inmates under sentence from federal courts. 
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Beyond a certain point, the question whether 
the child has failed in school or whether the 
school has failed the child is, it seems to me, moot 
and unprofitable. Necessarily, the school is per- 
haps the most significant arena of the child’s life; 
and it is where the dropout, in the preponderance 
of cases, and whatever the complex explanatory 
and “objective” causes, suffers an irreparable 
social defeat. And this is no less true for the fact 
that the dropouts comprise a substantial minority 
and that their greater majority accommodate 
themselves acceptably to their “disadvantage.” 


The Dropout and Delinquency 


But what of the relationship between the drop- 
out segment of the youth population and those 
whose “alienation” is expressed in aggressive, 
conflictful, “norm-violating” behavior?? What, if 
any, are the significant relationships between the 
dropout and the juvenile delinquent? 

Once their respective identities are fixed by their 
acts, both the dropout and the delinquent are 
terrifically resistant to general categorization— 
which is part of the reason for their being “pro- 
blems.” Each individual case is unique and differ- 
ent; and either occurrence—dropout or delinquen- 
cy—can crop up anywhere along the sociocultural 
scale. Owing to variations in the laws, the range 
of offenses covered by the rubric delinquency, dif- 
ferences in prevailing codes of behavior from 
community to community and within communities, 
etc.—not to mention the fact of the untold num- 
ber of offenses that, for one reason or another, 
never reach court records—delinquency is difficult 
enough to define. In the instance of the dropout, 
one is notably faced with the infinity of reasons 
and causes for dropping out and the sheer size and 
diffuseness of the population (it is estimated to 
be, at present, slightly less than one million an- 
nually). 

The President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime estimates that between 
3 and 4 million delinquents will appear before the 
courts during the decade 1960-70. Whatever the 
standards, this is a large figure—almost half that 
of the projected number of dropouts. It will prob- 
ably be impossible to know definitely how many 
of these delinquents will have been dropouts, and 
even more impossible to know how many of the 
dropouts will become delinquents. Some available 
statistics, though, do point to an incontrovertible 
tie-in.* As of the end of June 1955, for example, 
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only 6 percent of all inmates under sentence from 
federal courts under the age of 25, had completed 
high school or a higher level of education. Further, 
it is estimated that not more than 8 to 4 percent of 
the total group were in school at the time of their 
arrest. This means, in effect, that a minimum of 
90 percent of these inmates under 25 can be count- 
ed as school dropouts. 

Only 12 percent of these inmates had been in 
school 75 percent of their time during the 2 years 
prior to being sentenced. (A large number of these, 
it can be assumed, would have dropped out by the 
time of their commitment.) An interesting cor- 
relative is that only 34 percent of the inmates had 
been employed more than 50 percent of their time 
during the 2 years prior to their commitment; 50 
percent were employed less than half their time. 
This, of course, is impressive substantiation of 
the threat of “social dynamite” that Dr. Conant 
has discerned in the spectacle of a growing army 
of out-of-school, unemployed youngsters, particu- 
larly in the slums of the great cities. 

The import of these statistics is clear. But it is 
imperative to be extremely precise in their in- 
terpretation, especially since, with the increase of 
concern about the dropout problem, there is devel- 
oping a tendency to equate the dropout with the 
delinquent. (They state—nothing more than this— 
that the sentenced delinquent is much more likely 
to be a dropout than an in-school student or a 
graduate. Beyond this, it would probably be im- 
possible, in most cases, to establish any strictly 
causal relationship between the two phenomena 
—e.g., that a youngster is delinquent because he 
was a dropout, or a dropout because he was delin- 
quent. Ynterestingly, the Maryland dropout study 
reported that only one-quarter of the dropouts 
had previously been suspended from school; and 
that only one-fifth had been considered serious 
behavior problems by school authorities. 

A recent study conducted in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
a city with a population of almost 18,000, in the 
northeastern part of the State, showed that 53 
percent of the boy dropouts and 28 percent of the 
girl dropouts had five or more notations on their 
record such as truancy, class misconduct, and 
breaking school rules. Yet only 17 percent of the 
boy dropouts and 4 percent of the girl dropouts, 

5 Paul D. Kinney, Study of Hibbing, Minnesota, High School Drop- 
“Bio A Socio-Psychological Study of School Vandalism, 
1959, Syracuse University Research Institute. 

7? Pete Schneller, vice principal, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash- 


ington, “Unwilling Learner and Dropout Study, 1958-1961.” 


8 L. Silverstone and C. G. Hoyt, Bridgeport, Connecticut, School 
Dropout Study, A Preliminary Report, Jan 21, 1963. 
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approximately one-fifth of all the dropouts, were 
forced to leave school as a result of disciplinary 
action.® This figure is almost identical with the 
Maryland figure. Unquestionably, then, percent- 
ages are greatly lower among in-school students. 

Although there is some evidence that many of 
the dropouts are trouble-makers, it would be a 
grave injustice to assume categorically that all 
or even most, are. In a study on school vandalism 
in Syracuse, New York, it was discovered that the 
one school characteristic of 14 characteristics 
that gave the highest correlation with damage 
rank was the rate of dropouts. When the relation 
between damage rank and dropout rates was com- 
puted for students in the seven junior-senior and 
all senior high schools, it was found to be very 
significantly high, 0.89. Of special interest was 
the fact that the correlation between damage rank 
and arrests for all offenses was significantly low, 
0.27.8 


Some Followup Studies 


A followup study of potential dropouts in a 
single high school in Seattle, Washington, found 
that whereas the rate of delinquency, defined as 
involvement with a juvenile court, was 3 percent 
for the total youth population, it was seven per- 
cent for those youngsters tentatively identified as 
dropouts, but who did succeed in graduating, and 
35 percent for those who, in fact, did dropout.’ In 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a graduate student at 
the University, who also is a court official, search- 
ed the court records and found that 24 percent of 
the high school dropouts had a personal court re- 
cord. In addition, referrals for other members of 
the dropout families showed that one-third of the 
families of those youngsters had a court record. 
Here, too, the area figure for juvenile offenses is 
approximately 3 percent of the total juveniles.® 

In both studies, the percentage of dropouts who 
become involved with the courts was extremely 
high, 35 and 24 percent, respectively. To put it 
another way, the delinquency rate among Seattle 
dropouts was 12 times that of the stay-ins, while 
in Bridgeport, it was eight times as great. Yet, 
we would be doing ourselves, as well as the drop- 
outs, a disservice if we condemned all of them, 
because 65 percent of the Seattle dropouts and 76 
percent of the Bridgeport dropouts are and have 
been decent, law-abiding youth. 

On the other hand, it would simply be self-de- 
feating not to acknowledge both that unemployed 
dropouts are more susceptible to delinquency than 
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other youth and the deeper “cultural” congruen- 
cies between the dropout and the delinquent. By 
“cultural,” I refer to the fact, not that both the 
dropout and the delinquent miss the main track 
of the American social operation, but that both oc- 
cur preponderantly among the “lower-class” pop- 
ulation. Though research on dropouts in terms of 
their class origins is extremely sparse,® what evi- 
dence there is and any minimal amount of random 
observations substantiates this conclusion. It is 
highly relevant, moreover, that the few dropout 
studies that include categorical breakdowns on 
the basis of race or ethnic origin show that drop- 
out rates among the “caste” minorities—Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican-American, and American 
Indian youngsters—depending on the locale, run 
one and a half to four times higher than among 
their white contemporaries, whatever their social 
class. 

Dr. Kvaraceus and Dr. Miller, et al., strongly 
advance a class-based interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon of delinquency. They estimate that 85 
percent of delinquent offenders are of lower-class 
origin. Perhaps even more significant is their 
suggestion that only about one-sixth of the lower- 
class delinquents (as opposed to half the non- 
lower-class delinquents) suffer serious emotional 
disturbance. There are important points of corre- 
spondence between their hypothesis that delin- 
quency mainly results from the conflict of prev- 
alent lower-class behavior codes with established 
middle-class “norms” and the major theories ad- 
vanced for lower-class kids failing in and drop- 
ping out of school. If both dropout and delin- 
quency occur predominantly among the lower 
classes, and if there is seldom pathology present 
in delinquency cases, then the school is indeed 
the central focus of hope for solution—or at least 
ameliorization—of both problems. 


® The study of Solomon Lichter, et al., The Dropouts, Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962, deals with a limited sample of “middle-class” dropouts 
displaying unstable, neurotic, syndromes. 
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HE FUTURE of any country which is dependent on the will and wisdom 


Many school systems throughout the country are 
conducting programs—research, experimental, 
and ongoing—dealing specifically with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Most of them—in- 
cluding many labelled “preventive’”—are oriented 
toward cure and rehabilitation. Similarly, pro- 
grams designed to combat the dropout problem— 
special programs in parent education, in kinder- 
garten, and early education, in cultural enrich- 
ment and adult education, work-study programs 
—are sprouting daily on the school scene. There 
will never be a surfeit. 

Neither dropout nor delinquency is simply a 
school problem, and it would be disastrous to 
assume that the school alone could do more than 
a little toward solving them. They are both, in the 


broadest and most realistic sense, problems of 
the community. 


Helping the Disadvantaged Child 


But it seems to me, at the same time, that the 
actual and deepest challenge confronting the 
American schools and society is larger than sim- 
ply the problems of dropout and delinquency. It is 
somehow, by means of sheer human attentiveness 
and every viable technique, to incorporate the 
child of lower-class origins—the disadvantaged 
and alienated child—into the continuity of the 
American experience and opportunity. I do not 
mean to imply additional support to the outworn 
myth that the only “right” way to be is the 
“middle-class” way. I mean rather that the school 
must bend itself, in every conceivable and neces- 
sary way, to sponsor a sense of meaningful and 
participative dignity, an authentic assurance of 
the possibility of life, in every child that crosses 
its threshold. This simply means as the old educa- 


tional saw has it, doing better what it already 
does well. 


of its citizens is damaged, and irreparably damaged, whenever any of 
its children is not educated to the fullest extent of his capacity, from grade 
school through graduate school. Today, an estimated 4 out of 10 students 
in the fifth grade will not even finish high school—and that is a waste we 


cannot afford. 


—PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
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lize his work day? What proportion of time 
is spent in counseling and in presentence 
investigations? What amount of time does he give 
to paper work and dictation? How much time does 
he engage in travel? 

An approach to answering these and other 
questions has been made in a pilot study of 31 
probation officers in 15 judicial districts who, in 
the fall of 1961, kept a minute-by-minute log of 
all their activity for a 3-week period. 

Initiated by the Federal Probation Officers 
Association, the study was conducted by the 
United States probation office at San Francisco 
with planning, tabulation, and evaluation assist- 
ance from the University of Illinois Ford Founda- 
tion Research Program in the Federal Correc- 
tional System, and the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts.? 

The purpose of the study was to give an ac- 
curate basis for establishing the amount of time 
required by a probation officer to perform his 
various major functions (presentence investiga- 
tion, preparole investigation, probation and parole 
supervision) and his major tasks (interviewing 
and counseling, case recording and other paper 
work, and travel). On the basis of this informa- 
tion, budget requests for adequate staff can be 
justified. Data obtained also can be used to test 
the validity of existing workload formulas. Fi- 
nally, the entire manner in which the job is being 
done can be reviewed. 


H« DOES the federal probation officer uti- 


Procedures Followed in the Study 


The Federal Probation System is, of course, 
nationwide. Officers serve every type of area— 
densely populated urban to sparsely populated 
rural. In an effort to get a representative cross- 
section of workers, one large and one small office 
was chosen by lot from each of the six regions, 
previously established by the Administrative 
Office for administrative purposes. 


* Mr. Wahl is chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California. 
Dr. Glaser is professor of sociology at the University of 
Illinois. 


Pilot Time Study of the Federal 
Probation Officer’s Job 


By ALBERT WAHL AND DANIEL GLASER, PH.D.* 
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In the large offices, three officers were selected 
by lot, one with a predominantly urban, one with 
a predominantly suburban, and one with a pre- 
dominantly rural caseload. In the small offices, 
one officer with an urban and one with a rural 
caseload were chosen, again by lot. In two dis- 
tricts, where officers had few suburban or rural 
cases, officers from adjacent districts were sub- 
stituted. In addition, two urban officers were 
included from another large district in a densely 
populated northeastern region. 

No supervisory personnel were included; thus 
the reports of one officer, who was a supervisor 
and inadvertently included, were deleted from the 
study, bringing the total participants to 31. Four 
women officers from metropolitan areas were also 
asked to participate. Their reports were not in- 
cluded in the study, but were used for comparison 
with the male officers. 

Prior to starting the study, “dry runs” were 
made by volunteers in several offices. The forms 
for activity recording were repeatedly tested and 
revised. The final version had one line for logging 
each activity, with a separate line used also for 
each case. Most of the entries consisted only of 
checks in the appropriate squares. The time for 
each activity was recorded separately in multiples 
of 6 minutes, or, to put it another way, in hours 
or tenths of an hour. The forms also provided for 
the tabulation of the nature, location, and purpose 
of each activity, and the type of case involved. 

The federal probation officer works for many 
masters! Although appointed by district court 
judges, whom he serves as probation officer, he 
also acts as a parole officer for the U. S. Board 
of Parole and the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force, and does social service work for the 
Bureau of Prisons. How he allocates his time 
among these is of considerable interest. 

< The authors wish particularly to acknowledge the assistance re- 
Officers Association; Louis J. Sharp, chief of the Division of Probation 
of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, and Ronald H. 
Beattie, chief of the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics. 


participated in the study and took the time to keep the logs which 
made this study possible. 
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During the reporting period, a total of 3,332 
man hours were logged by the officers. This article 
presents some of the highlights of the study. 


Time Spent With Different Types of Cases 


Probation officers almost invariably say that 
most of their time is spent on presentence in- 
vestigation and reporting. As Table 1 shows, 
however, the probation officers spend 33.7 percent 
of their time on presentence work. A further 
examination by regions showed at most only a 


10 percent variation. Because of local differences — 


in intake during the study period, this difference 
could be anticipated in a study which covered only 
14 work days. Because of the deadlines which go 
along with presentence court dates, the attendant 
pressure tends to distort the volume in the officers’ 
minds. 

Similarly, we have heard officers complain 
about the amount of time demanded by prere- 
lease planning for prisoners. Again, deadlines 
come into the picture—results are magnified. 
Table 1 shows that only 3.4 percent of work time 
was devoted to prisoner activity. Add an addi- 
tional 1.1 percent for the postsentence counseling 
and the entire total for prisoner activity is 4.5 
percent. Postsentence counseling (a recently de- 
veloped service which is growing in use) is a 
special type of counseling for men who have been 
sentenced and are awaiting transfer to prison. 
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TABLE 1.—Allocation of probation officer’s time to different types of cases 
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Next to the presentence investigation the great- 
est allocation of time to specific cases is for proba- 
tion supervision. This amounted to 29.4 percent. 
Parole supervision (11.6) and mandatory release 
supervision (2.3) total 13.9 percent. Only a frac- 
tion (0.2 percent) was devoted to military pa- 
rolees from disciplinary barracks. This was to be 
expected since there were only 114 military pa- 
rolees for the entire United States. 

In terms of supervision, then, the federal proba- 
tion officer spends 31.9 percent, or almost one- 
third of his supervision time, on cases under the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Board of Parole. These 
constitute 24.3 percent, or slightly less than one- 
quarter of his caseload. Prorating the time which 
cannot be attributed to a particular case, the 
probation officer spends 77.3 percent of his work- 
ing hours on probation responsibilities and 22.5 
on matters relating to prisoners and parolees, 
exclusive of the relatively small number of mili- 
tary parolees. This corresponds to the parole and 
mandatory release caseload percentage of 24.3. 

A substantial portion of the logged time could 
not be charged to a specific case. Totaling 18.4 
percent, it covered such activities as opening and 
reading mail, reading monthly reports, making 
out travel logs (and the time-study log), miscel- 
laneous administrative duties, staff meetings, 
professional reading and inservice training, com- 
munity relations, and, of course, coffee breaks. 


Percent Time in Average Average Ratio of |Percentage 
of terms of | work- hours one pre-_ |distribu- 
total hours load* per case sentence jtion of 
time (based - over a investi- |time desig- 
Type on a 168- month’s gation nated as 
of hour period time to fora 
case month) time for |specific 
other case 
types of 
casework 
per 


month 


Total 168.0 hrs. 100.0 
Presentence 33.7 56.6 4.0 14.1 1.0 41.3 
Probation? 29.4 49.4 52.8 0.9 12.8 36.0 
Work not for a specific case____. 18.4 30.9 ~ - - * 
Parole® 11.6 19.5 13.0 1.5 8.8 14.2 
Prisoner 3.4 5.7 1.0 5.7 2.5 41 
Mandatory release?____________ 23 3.9 4.0 1.0 14,1 2.8 
Postsentence 1.8 - - 1.4 
Military parole*_______________ 0.2 0.3 0.2 1.5 9.4 0.3 
All supervision cases 43.5 73.1 70.0 1.0 12.8 53.3 


during the fiscal year 1962. Oth 


cordingly cannot reasonably be added. F: 
the United States Courts, 1962. 
2 These 


1 Presentence and prisoner workload figures refer to investigations completed per month by the average probation officer 


ther figures refer to men under supervision as of June 30, 1962. Hours, therefore, are for com- 
pletion of one presentence or preparole investigation, and for 1 month’s supervision service for the other cases. 


They ac- 
igures are from the Annual Report of the Director of the Administrative Office of 
are the types of cases included in the bottom line as “all supervision cases.” 
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Travel which cannot be allocated to a specific 
case, such as driving to another city for a term 
of court, also comes into this category. 

Translated to hours, based on a 168-hour month, 
the probation officers spend 56.6 hours monthly 
on presentence work, 5.7 on all prison activity, 
and 73.1 on supervision. The average for a proba- 
tion case is 0.9 hours per month, 1.6 for a parole 
case, and 1.0 for a mandatory release case. For 
all supervision cases, the time available for each 
case is slightly more than 1 hour monthly; this 
includes counseling, travel, dictation, and com- 
munity contacts. More comment on this will be 
made later. 


Time Spent in Office, Court, and Field 
by Type of Case 


Experienced probation officers say the only way 
to get field supervision done is to stay away from 
the office. Table 2 bears out the validity of that 
statement. 


TABLE 2.—Percent of time spent in office, court, and field, 
_ according to type of case 


Place where work 
was performed 


Court 


100.0 
55.4 
17.6 
23.5 

3.0 


Type of case 


All cases 
Presentence 
Probation 
Work not for a specific case___ 
Parole 
Mandatory release 
Prisoner 


0.5 
Postsentence - 
Military parole 


While the officer, percentage wise, spends 30.8 
percent of his office time on presentence work and 
39.5 percent on supervision, he also gives 26.0 
percent of his time to activities which cannot be 
charged to a specific case. As previously stated, 
this covers everything from reading mail, to pro- 
fessional development, community relations, and 
coffee breaks. Very important is the fact that he 
spends 57.5 percent of his time in the office. In 
the field, supervision activities are increased to 
50.9 percent, presentence work to 36.1 percent, 
and prerelease work 4.6; “other” work drops to 
6.7 percent. In other words, an additional 19.3 
percent of the available time is devoted to cases. 

In court, as can be expected, more than half of 
the time spent is in connection with presentence 
work, either at intake or at time of judgment, 
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with a smaller amount spent on probation revoca- 
tion hearings. Of the total court time—which 
represents 3.2 of all time—73 percent is spent 
on probation matters if the presentence report is 
considered strictly a probation activity. 

Finally, 23.5 percent of the officer’s time in 
court is devoted to nonproductive waiting. This 
results in 114 hours per month, not a great 
amount in itself, but if extended over the entire 
system of 522 officers, reaches a total of 653 
hours, or almost 4 months time for one officer. 

Table 3 shows that the large offices, usually 
located in metropolitan areas, spend more time 
in the field than their smaller counterparts. This 
is contrary to expectation since obviously more 


TABLE 3.—Percent of time spent in office, court, and field, 
by probation officer in large and small offices 


All 
offices 


100.0 


Small 
office 
100.0 
57.5 62.5 
39.3 J 84.3 
32 8.2 


Place of work 


Total 
Office 
Field 
Court 


of the larger office cases reside nearby than is 
the case with the smaller offices with large rural 
areas. One explanation is that the larger offices 
have more administrative personnel (chiefs, depu- 
ty chiefs, and supervisors), thus relieving the 
line officers of many administrative burdens. 


Communicating Time by Type of Contact 


That probation and parole at the federal level 
is largely a one-to-one relationship is demon- 
strated by Table 4. Here the probation officer 
spends 48.2 percent of his communicating time 
directly with the subject of the case, whether it 
be probationer, parolee, or a person on mandatory 
release. An additional 12.6 percent is spent with 


TABLE 4.—Percent of time spent in communication, 
by type of contact 


Percent of 


Type of contact total time 


All contacts 
Case 
Judge 
Relative 
Law-enforcement agent 
Other probation officers 
Supervisor 
Employer 
Institution 
Attorney 


4 

Office | MM | Field 

100.0 100.0 

30.8 36.1 

26.3 34.7 

26.0 6.7 

2.9 1.6 
0.1 

100.0 
12.9 

9.0 
4.2 
2.9 
2.3 
2.2 


relatives of the case. Thus, the primary group 
receives 60.8 percent of direct communication 
time. 

Also noteworthy is the 12.9 percent spent on 
time communicating with the judges. This, of 
course, includes the presentence report and its 
preparation. 


Time Spent in Various Types of Work 


If the premise is that the probation officer’s 
primary job is to work with people, Table 5 gives 
some challenging data. The officers logged 21.2 
percent of their time in counseling. If the 6.9 
percent attributed to “initial interview” is added 
to this, the total comes to 28.1 percent. Paper 
work (report writing, case review, and adminis- 
trative tasks) on the other hand totals 37.2 per- 
cent. Thus, probation officers spend more time 
planning and telling about what they have done 
than they do in performing the basic job. This is 
an area that should be given additional study, but 
it is not the purpose of this article, nor of the time 
study itself, to provide these answers. It merely 
shows what is prevailing practice. 

Job investigation and home investigation, 
which may be equally important in the successful 
end-adjustment of the probationer or parolee, 
occupied 38.8 and 4.9 percent of the time, respec- 
tively, or a total of 8.7 percent. This is less time 
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TABLE 5.—Percent of federal probation officers’ time spent at different types of work, 
according to major types of case 
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than was devoted to giving information to other 
interested parties such as police, employers, social 
work agencies, and families. It came to 10.9 per- 
cent. Again some reevaluation is indicated. 

During the planning of the study a category 
for “getting information”’—which would have 
covered such activities as interviewing neighbors, 
co-workers, credit associations, and so forth—un- 
fortunately was omitted. The returned logs indi- 
cated that much of this was recorded under 
“other.” This accounts for the 15.1 percent of the 
total time in Table 5. It also explains the 22.3 
percent under “presentence” and the sharp drop 
in “supervision” time spent on other. 

As could be anticipated, counseling was the 
dominant activity in both “probation” and “other 
supervision,” but it still occupied less than 50 
percent of the officer’s time. This confirms that 
the probation officer, while a counselor, is many 
other things too. He is an investigator and has a 
definite role in home and job placements and in 
dealing with other aspects of community environ- 
ment. And, of course, he must keep records! 


Time Spent in Types of Action and 
Location of Action 
The interview is the principal tool of the proba- 
tion officer, according to an old adage of the pro- 
fession. The pilot study shows on Table 6 that 


Type of case worked with 
Type of Pre- Proba- __|Parole, All Total 
work sentence | tion mandatory | other work 
performed super- _|release, work time 


vision mil. parole| activity 


Total 
Counseling 3.0 
Administrative 4.2 
Repost 22.8 
Giving information 12.3 
Case review 12.8 
Initial interview 15.0 
Home investigation 4.0 
Job investigation 3.6 


Other 


47.1 40.2 3.1 21.2 
3.5 2.3 55.7 15.5 
12.3 11.9 4.5 14.0 
10.2 15.0 7.0 10.9 
6.6 4.8 3.5 7.7 
2.2 5.9 1.5 6.9 
5.8 6.2 4.4 4.9 


Percent of total 
time by type of 
case worked with 33.7 


29.4 14.1 22.8 


Number of cases 
worked with in 
average month? 4.0 


53.0 17.2 - 


1 This compares presentence investigations completed during an average month in 1962, with number of men 


under probation, parole, or mandatory release supervision as of a given date in 1962. Figures are from the 
pl Report of the Director of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 1962. 


4 
\- 
r 
super- 
vision 
y 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 i 
4.0 6.0 2.4 3.8 
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the federal officers spent 39.8 percent of their 
time in personal interview and an additional 5.7 
percent on the telephone for a total of 45.5 percent 
of their time in conversation with or about their 
cases. But it also showed that 33.1 percent of their 
time was spent directly on paper work. In other 
words, 1 hour in three is spent dictating or read- 
ing. An additional 15.7 percent is spent traveling 
and 2.3 percent goes to “thumb twiddling” while 
waiting. 


TABLE 6.—Percent of time spent in various types of action 
of probation officer and where action took place 


Type of Action a Office | Court | Field 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Personal interview- 39.8 30.7 51.1 52.2 
Paper work__----- 33.1 54.2 3.2 4.5 
Travel 15.7 1.0 2.4 38.3 
Telephone________- 5.7 9.5 0.6 
3.0 3.6 8.5 1.6 
Waking... 2.3 0.4 34.1 2.3 
Nonworking action 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.3 


In terms of hours per month, the probation 
officer spends 76 hours talking to people, including 
cases, relatives, judges, attorneys, law-enforce- 
ment officers, fellow workers, supervisors, and 
so on. He spends 56 hours a month at his desk 
dictating and reading, 26 hours in travel, 4 hours 
waiting, 5 hours in miscellaneous activities, and 
less than one hour at coffee breaks. Of course, 
coffee breaks during which cases were discussed 
were charged to another category. 

In the office, paper work took 54.2 percent of 
the time, while personal interviews accounted for 
30.7 percent, and time spent on the telephone 9.5 
percent. Waiting time was reduced to a minimal 
0.4 percent. In court, waiting took 34.1 percent of 
the time and 51.1 percent was spent presenting 
cases. 

In the field, interviewing was the dominant 
activity involving 52.2 percent of the time. Tele- 
phone became a slightly used adjunct at 0.6 per- 
cent. Travel occupied 38.3 percent of the officer’s 
time when away from the office, indicating that 
about two-fifths of the officer’s time is spent be- 
hind the wheel of an automobile when away from 
the office. 


The Distaff Side 


We reported that four female officers partici- 
pated in the study. They were not included in the 
totals since their inclusion would have destroyed 
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the lot selection method. All the women came 
from metropolitan areas. 

Despite the old saw that women talk too much, 
comparison of their time showed no material 
difference in this regard from their male counter- 
parts. Women spent 45 percent of their time in 
personal interviews and 8 percent on the tele- 
phone; the corresponding figures for men were 
40 percent and 6 percent. Such small variations 
are not material in a study of this duration—and 
basically their approach time-wise was consistent 
with that of the men. The largest difference be- 
tween male and female officers in allocation of 
time was that men spent 16 percent of their work- 
ing hours in travel, while women only traveled 9 
percent of their work time, or little more than 
half the male proportion. 


Conclusion 


This study points up several things. First, 
there are definite limitations on the probation 
officer’s time. In the office he must spend more 
than half of his time (54.2 percent) on paper 
work. In the field almost two-fifths of his time 
(38.3 percent) is spent in travel and in court 
one-third (34.1 percent) of the time he “just 
waits.” Any programing must take these items 
into account. While further study may be indi- 
cated, at the present time these factors exist. The 
idea that the probation officer can use all his 
working time for investigation, or counseling, or 
job or home placement is a fallacy. The hidden, 
(perhaps on the surface) nonproductive activities 
are part and parcel of his job and must be taken 
into account when budget estimates are presented 
or when consideration is given to what kind of 
a probation service is needed or, more important, 
wanted. 

Second, formulas for probation work are based 
on the ideal. Thus, the formula that one presen- 
tence equals four supervision cases contemplates 
perfect conditions. This study reflects the prevail- 
ing situation and shows how far the federal ser- 
vice is from the ideal. Based on today’s practice, 
one presentence takes as much time as 12.8 su- 
pervision cases. More study is indicated, however, 
before establishing a new formula. But such a 
study would have to be done under ideal circum- 
stances. 

Finally, it should be stressed that this was only 
a pilot study. Its sample was limited in size and 
was deliberately selected to include a minimum 
of each major type of officer and caseload in which 
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we were interested, rather than a number of each 
type in proportion to the frequency of that type 
in the total service. This, of course, precludes 
concluding that our figures precisely state the 
nationwide use of time by federal probation offi- 
cers. Nevertheless, the relatively small variation 
in the overall pattern of our findings by region, 
size of office, and type of caseload strongly sug- 
gests that the general implications of the findings 
presented here are valid for all of the service. 
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The Drinking Man’s Philter 
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A future study involving twice the number of 
officers, covering a period of 1 month and weighed 
for type of officer and type of caseload, is de- 
sirable. A category, “getting information,” should 
be added. To insure more accurate logging, each 
participating officer should make a trial run for 
1 week—at least 1 month prior to the study—in 
order to check his logging of time and to help 
him be fully acquainted with logging procedures. 


By MARVIN A. BLOCK, M.D. 


Chairman of the Committee on Alcoholism of the Council on Mental Health 
of the American Medical Association 


days, a philter was, among other things, a 

potion of enchantment, a charm or a drug 
supposed to possess magic power. When imbibed, 
it was able to fulfill all human wishes, and to 
transform undesirable reality into a desired dream 
world with no further effort on the part of him 
who partakes. 

The average modern mind is too sophisticated 
to believe in such magic. During childhood, when 
for a time, at least, we lived in an imaginary 
fairyland and did not have to strain our minds 
too much to believe in philters and enchantment, 
this attitude was fun. As we matured, we learned 
to accept the world of reality on its own terms. 
As adults, we take the bitter with the sweet, 
life’s hardships and disappointments, its succes- 
ses and frustrations, for what each is worth. We 
appreciate that the harsher aspects of reality are 
not softened by spraying them with wishful emo- 
tions, and that the only power to transform pro- 
ceeds from the power to perform. 

Unfortunately, however, as the world of reality 
becomes more and more complex and its daily 
problems multiply, an increasing number of peo- 
ple among us are prone to retreat not only from 
the facts of life, but also, unfortunately, from 
good judgment as well. For those whose threshold 
for pain is abnormally low, adversity is too stark, 
human suffering too intense, disappointment and 
frustration too grim to be injured. 

These are individuals whose only thought is 
escape by one means or another. When an early 
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experience with a modern philter in the form of 
alcohol opens the gate into a world of rosy en- 
chantment, or at least escape, the stage is set 
for an insidious disease we know as alcoholism. 
Once having obtained relief from an uncomfort- 
able reality by way of a purchasable commodity, 
the emotionally immature person may too often 
seek this road to escape. Once having swallowed 
the enchanting elixir, and experienced either the 
euphoria or the relief, whichever may be neces- 
sary in his case, he now finds it more difficult 
than ever to face the hard cold facts of living 
without it. When drinking becomes his “Open, 
Sesame,” the only world in which his emotions 
will allow him to live, he is hooked, addicted. He 
is and always will be from then on, an alcoholic. 


Relaxation and Drinking 


This does not mean that all who drink alcohol 
in any form develop the disease of alcoholism. The 
vast majority of those who drink do so not to 
escape from reality, but usually for purposes of 
temporary relaxation, enjoyment, and change. 
Such persons usually also have plenty of normal 
avenues of escape from the hum-drum impact of 
living. They have sports in which to participate 
or watch; they indulge in a variety of outdoor 
activities such as gardening, camping and hiking; 


they have their indoor games and pastimes, their — 


creative hobbies, their interests in movies, books, 
music, or the theater. All such activities offer 
temporary escape from routine chores and prob- 
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lems, and for such persons there can be times, 
also, when alcohol can be put to pleasantly relax- 
ing use—in moderation, and only as a temporary 
indulgence as in the case of their own relaxation. 

Such restraint and moderation follow the pat- 
tern of normality. Most lives experience alternat- 
ing episodes of pleasure and pain, happiness and 
sadness. As we go on living, we learn to endure 
each valley of embarrassment and discomfort, 
fully confident that the next bend in the road 
will lead us to higher ground, where another mo- 
ment of elation may very well await us. The 
satisfactions of life, as a rule, outweigh its disap- 
pointments so that most people are content with 
the joy that average fortune brings. 


Why People Drink Excessively 


Many, however, are unable to develop this nor- 
mal sense of compensation. Many are poorly equip- 
ped by background, training, and environment to 
weather life’s offerings of storm and stress, or 
under such pressure, to look forward with nor- 
mal composure to its abatement. Many of these 
become alcoholics, actual or potential, and for 
them there can be no such thing as moderation 
or restraint in the use of alcohol—for, what such 
people are looking for is not pleasure or hap- 
piness, but instant relief and immediate escape 
from trials they regard as intolerable. 

The drinking alcoholic is not and never can be 
“happy.” He is a sick and tortured individual who 
no longer seeks the pleasant relaxation that is 
the passing quest of normal drinkers, but only 
change or perhaps, in many cases, oblivion, or at 
least anesthesia, as the only state of being his 
mind can tolerate. 


Addictive Quality of Alcohol 

Most of us, when we find we have overin- 
dulged in anything—whether it be food, pleasure, 
muscular exercise, work, or mental effort—are 
able to stop further excess and get back to a sen- 
sible regime. Also, such temporary indulgences 
seldom, if ever, lead to addiction. When, however, 
the recourse happens to be alcohol, a special 
difficulty arises, for here we are not dealing with 
an innocuous substance and in many cases not 
with a normal bodily impact. In the case of alcohol 
we are dealing with a chemical, a drug, which 
produces a definite psychological as well as phys- 
iological reaction. It invades the blood with a 
chemistry of its own. As with many other drugs, 
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it has addicting qualities so that the person who 
has become its victim is physiologically fore- 
closed from cutting down. 

In the case of alcohol addiction there is no such 
thing as taking less. The only conquest possible, 
as with any other addiction, is cutting off the 
process completely—and maintaining total absti- 
nence. 

This is the hardest fact many alcoholics have 
to face. In all too many cases, the alcoholic—after 
he has gained insight into his problem and is 
fully aware of the forces which combined to afflict 
him with the disease of alcoholism—fails to un- 
derstand why he cannot ever again drink socially 
or consume alcoholic beverages in reduced 
amounts. 

It is important at this point to realize that alco- 
holism is a physiological addiction over which 
there is no control. Once an addiction has been 
established, as hasbeen consistently demonstrated, 
not the smallest amount of the offending drug 
may ever again be taken with impunity. This is 
the hard, cold fact of the matter. It is one that 
cannot be sidestepped, regardless of considera- 
tions the individual alcoholic may advance. 

There is another equally stark reality every 
alcoholic must eventually accept—whatever degree 
of insight he may have developed, however thor- 
oughly he may have learned that the gateway to 
fairyland is closed and that the philter of alcohol 
is powerless to melt its lock—and that is that 
once he has become alcoholic he will always be in 
that vulnerable state. His only salvation from 
the disease, alcoholism, is total, permanent absti- 
nence. 

Is this such a difficult sacrifice? Every chronic 
illness imposes some form of personal sacrifice 
on the part of the sufferer. Certain normally 
pleasurable experiences become for him imprac- 
tical and have to be abandoned permanently. This 
is true when the malady happens to be tubercu- 
losis, diabetes, or heart disease. But in each case, 
here, the patient is both able and willing to make 
the necessary adjustments in order to hold his 
illness in abeyance and remain otherwise reason- 
ably healthy. Is alcoholism, then, any different 
from other chronic diseases when it comes to 
making the personal sacrifices needed to maintain 
general health? Is it too great a sacrifice to ask 
of the alcoholic, to give up alcohol? 

Many alcoholics encounter special difficulties 
when called upon to exercise their specific re- 
straint. Not only is there the admittedly physical 
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and emotional need for the effect of alcohol as the 
sole agent that will restore them to what in their 
case has become the only tolerable state of being— 
however physiologically abnormal it happens to 
be—there is the added embarrassment that de- 
rives from the lack of cooperation displayed by 
almost everyone else. 


Society’s Lack of Cooperation 


This lack of cooperation is due to the fact that 
the disease of alcoholism is not popularly under- 
stood as are other more chronic afflictions. No one 
is surprised that a heart patient cannot run and 
skate and play tennis, that a diabetic cannot in- 
dulge in sweets and starches, or that kidney dis- 
ease requires a restricted diet. But when a person 
is forbidden the use of alcohol, understanding 
rudely ceases and the eyebrows of too many social 
drinkers are often enough critically lifted. A 
special stigma, attached to no other type of patient, 
is imparted to the alcoholic. It is here that his 
problem is complicated. 

The social and economic pressures brought to 
bear on members of our society in the matter of 
drinking are far greater than the use of alcohol 
as an agent of conviviality deserves. The necessity 
for drinking in our culture has become so wide- 
spread and exigent that the individual who does 
not drink often feels himself conspicuous or, 
worse, sometimes even ostracized. It is this atti- 
tude on the part of the public which stands in 
serious need of correction. It is necessary for all of 
us to learn that the person who refuses a drink 
does so through free choice and that such choice 
deserves to be respected. No one should be held 
accountable for declining alcohol, and no explana- 
tion is a legitimate social requirement. The ques- 
tion “How come you’re laying off the stuff?” put 
to a former drinker by anyone offering a drink 
is so gauche as to be intolerable by any civilized 
standard. Actually, our entire book of etiquette 
stands in need of thorough revision at every 
point where it touches the matter of social drink- 
ing. 

There are millions of people in our country 
today who neither drink nor care to imbibe 
alcohol. Shall these be excluded from the society 
of all of us who do? Must they, therefore, be 
compelled in self-defense to seek only the society 
of fellow nondrinkers? Such an arrangement 
is obviously absurd! The logical and sensible 
alternative, when a situation calling for the serv- 
ing of beverages arises, is for nonalcoholic drinks 
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to be made as easily available to guests as those 
which contain alcohol. And no individual’s choice 
of refreshment should be a subject for review 
and comment, however innocent. 


Social Pressures for Drinking 


All too often we hear the observation that 
“without liquor, any social gathering is bound 
to be dull.” Such a prejudicial attitude is extremely 
unfortunate, for it points up the essential poverty 
of our modern social talents. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the depth of our interest in each other 
that no group can successfully get through a 
party without the gurgle and splash of alcoholic 
drinks. If the art of conversation has become 
dependent upon a drug, if our interest in discuss- 
ing the wealth of topics that invites our minds to 
thought can be aroused only by flowing alcohol, 
and if all we know of social enjoyment can only 
be poured from a bottle, then indeed our claim 
to progress has begun to wear pretty thin. 

Would it not be better, then, to encourage re- 
spect for those who can be interesting without 
drinking, for those who can be stimulating with- 
out using alcohol, and recognize this as an ac- 
complishment in itself? Could we not spread the 
information that those who require alcohol in or- 
der to feel comfortable suffer from feelings of 
inadequacy? Inadequate people might then rec- 
ognize these feelings in themselves and attempt 
to improve through proper channels and with 
abstinence. Social gatherings then would be judged 
not by the alcohol consumed but by the genuine 
interest generated. Business conferences would 
be stabilized and decisions made with clearer 
thinking and not based upon lowered resistance 
through artificial means. 

If a business deal can be consummated only 
by the lubrication with alcohol, then indeed our 
products and our salesmanship abilities have 
deteriorated. It is not uncommon for business 
people to maintain that drinking is a necessary 
part of their business relationships. 

For those who can drink without harm to 
themselves and without adverse effects upon others, 
there is no reason to discontinue the moderate 
use of alcohol as a social lubricant. Such individu- 
als can indulge in mild social drinking, as most of 
us do. However, for the addict who looks to alcohol 
for the enchantment which alone will make his 
life tolerable, the “magic” contained in this phil- 


ter represents a type of poison and is nothing 
short of disaster. 
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Unfortunately, there is no way today of pre- 
dicting who will or will not become addicted if 
he drinks. In the volume which alcohol is used 
today, it can be a dangerous drug to many. Anyone 
who drinks, therefore, risks becoming addicted. 
Only by careful and truthful observation can a 
drinker determine if he is succumbing to the 
addictive process of alcohol. Judgment, however, 
is modified by drinking so that only during absti- 
nence is that judgment of value. Realistically, the 
opinion of others who care about the drinker is 
much more indicative. 


Varieties of Alcoholics 


Alcoholism is a vast and complex problem. Not 
all alcoholics fall into the category already out- 
lined. Not all succumb to a physiological addiction. 
The truth is, there are many types of alcoholics. 
However, most drinkers who use alcohol continu- 
ally as an escape from reality, eventually do be- 
come physiologically addicted. 

The image of the alcoholic in the mind of the 
average person is that of the “skid-row” derelict. 
The fallacy here is that such a picture reflects 
the late stage of alcoholism. Actually, hardly 
more than 3 percent of our alcoholic population 
falls into this category. The disease of alcoholism 
is a progressive one which develops from modest— 
almost indiscernible—early phases. The alcohol 
addict as a rule was once a social drinker with 
never a suspicion that it could happen to him. 

The “skid-row” person represents the end point 
of man and manpower. These shells of humans 
were once capable, productive citizens. At the 
“skid-row” stage they are human refuse. But this 
is not all of man’s waste by alcoholism. The alco- 
holic in the early stages is but a half-man, both 
in capability and productivity, for half of his 
effort is wasted by his excessive drinking—his 
futile attempts to escape from reality. This waste 
of human capacity and power is appalling. 

In the beginning stage a future addict may be 
limited in his drinking to a single cocktail before 
dinner, or a few highballs after dinner, or an 
occasional weekend “binge.” He is not unlike 
most of the people in his social set. The onset of 
alcoholism is innocent enough, however insidious. 
It does not, as a rule, come on suddenly or manifest 
itself immediately, although in about 10 percent 
of the alcoholic population, the individuals are 
demonstrably alcoholic from their very first drink 
onward; that is, they drink compulsively from 
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the start. Also, too often the alcoholic is among 
the last to become aware of his malady. 


Women Alcoholics 


Women, unfortunately, are just as susceptible 
to the disease of alcoholism as men. Because they 
may not start out drinking as much, we sometimes 
forget that women have their own emotional 
problems, often more deeply involved than those 
of men, which lead to the same desire for escape. 
The woman’s position in her home, her many op- 
portunities while alone often make her chances 
for lonely drinking much more opportune than 
with men. Such secret drinking is not unusual 
among women alcoholics, and her opportunities 
for such lonely drinking are usually far greater 
than for men. It is highly probable that there are 
far more women alcoholics than most of us sus- 
pect. 

It has been said that if cancer were to cause 
extreme pain in its moment of onset, many a 
sufferer from this disease would be spared grave 
illness, tragedy, and death due to its malignancy. 
Unfortunately, this is not cancer’s way of mani- 
festing itself. By the time the patient becomes 
aware of its presence, the disease is well advanced. 
This, also, is true of alcoholism. By the time the 
victim grasps the fact that he is having a prob- 
lem in connection with his drinking, he is already 
a serious case. 

Thus, it would obviously be of general thera- 
peutic advantage to employ sound techniques for 
recognition of alcoholic symptoms when they 
first assert themselves rather than wait for the 
disease to assume serious proportions. 

Through educational methods people can be 
taught to recognize the early signs of alcoholism, 
just as is done in other diseases. As with cancer, 
early detection by professional students of the 
disease is of prime importance. Such detection 
and establishment are possible only if drinkers 
will consult with those whose training equips 
them to recognize the earliest signs of alcoholism. 
To err on the side of extra caution is far wiser 
than to err on the side of too little. 


Early Detection 


One sign of incipient alcoholism is frequent 
excessive drinking, not so much as the drinker 
himself would judge his approach to the bottle 
as in the observation and considered judgment 
of those who surround him. 
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Here are further phenomena that could be symp- 
tomatic, although not in themselves definitive: 


Frequent drinking sprees... 

Rationalization of one’s drinking... 

Losing time from one’s duties and responsibil- 
ities because of drinking... 

Drinking, first thing in the morning... 

Blackouts or periods of amnesia during a bout 
with the bottle... 

Getting drunk when one neither wants nor 
expects to... 

Arrest for public intoxication, drunken driv- 
ing, ob... . 

The use of alcohol as a sleep-inducing drug... 

Criticism of one’s drinking by someone who 
cares about him... 


As with any disease, it is necessary that the 
individual be honestly aware of the possible sig- 
nificance of developing signs, that he recognize 
them if they occur in connection with his own 
drinking and that, upon such recognition, he 
immediately face up to the situation by seeking 
outside help. 

Consultation with one’s family physician, with 
an alcoholism information center, or with one’s 
church leaders—each type of responsible consul- 
tation offers a sound opportunity for needed 
assistance at a time when alcoholic involvement 
is first suspected, and when, per corollary, prac- 
tical assistance can do most for the possible vic- 
tim. 

If there were no alcohol, obviously there could 
be no alcoholism. For this reason a great many 
people make it a matter of principle to abstain 
from drinking. Such persons appear to have 
lost nothing as a result of such abstinence. How- 
ever, along with these, there are millions upon 
millions of people who do not so abstain and whose 
drinking gives them no trouble, no cause for 
personal concern. Because of this latter fact, 
there can be no logical reason for depriving all 
society of alcohol. The problem of alcohol is a 
private one, not a general one. The need for ab- 
stinence is reserved for that percentage of our 
population whose drinking becomes pathological. 
It does not apply to those whose drinking will 
remain in all likelihood a harmless indulgence. 
Persons in both categories must recognize the 
basic difference in reaction to alcohol which sep- 
arates them, so that the therapy of abstinence 
Shall apply solely to those whose continued health 
requires it. 
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A close parallel to be considered in this con- 
nection is the fact that there are many people 
who cannot eat certain foods without experienc- 
ing adverse effects. These people soon learn that 
to maintain health and bodily comfort they must 
abstain from foods they have learned from ex- 
perience they cannot accommodate. If the alco- 
holic could adjust to his intake problems as calm- 
ly and efficiently as food victims do to theirs, all 
would be far better for him and his abstinence 
than it usually is. Unfortunately, such adjust- 
ment is likely to come hard to him. In most cases, 
the alcoholic refuses to believe that he cannot 
successfully partake of alcohol. His inability to 
do so is regarded by him—and too often by others 
—as a weakness of body, mind, and soul. It is this 
stigma connected with alcohol that, for the good 
of our society, we must all do everything in our 
power to erase. 

Actually, alcohol is accorded far more impor- 
tance in our lives and culture than it deserves. 
Reviewing history, we find in every civilization 
that when escape from reality was generally 
sought by excessive drinking, the civilization in 
question began its downhill path toward oblivion. 
With the growth of such escapism, and of an 
overall desire for materialistic ease, the ability 
to face problems is lost. Cannot alcoholism, there- 
fore, be considered an index to the decadence of 
a civilization? Is not the dependence upon alco- 
hol of an increasing number of people an early 
sign of social decay? There are many who will 
agree that it is. 


What Can We Do? 


What then can we do about alcoholism? First 
of all, it is extremely important that our attitudes 
toward drinking change. The tolerance for drunk- 
en behavior displayed by our society has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the increase in 
alcoholism. At one time, drunkenness was con- 
sidered disgraceful. Today, unfortunately, it is 
all too often accepted as the inevitable byproduct 
of social gatherings. At one time the art of drink- 
ing was a social grace. Today, all too often, 
drinking is quite meaningless unless its inebriat- 
ing effects are experienced and displayed. At one 
time, social intercourse depended upon an ex- 
change of intelligence against a background of 
culture. Today, such intercourse is prone to de- 
pend upon the production of an alcoholic aura 
that numbs all participating minds to every- 
thing except the unrealistic atmosphere of alco- 
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hol. The objective of all too many social gather- 
ings of our day seems less to enjoy the company 
of others than to fall sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of alcohol to be able to tolerate our com- 
panions. 

The social and economic pressures to drink 
plus our developing condonement of drunken 
behavior have been important factors behind the 
marked prevalence of alcoholism in our society. 
Deprived of this tolerant attitude and relieved 
of these pressures, the same people might well 
have sought other ways of meeting their prob- 
lems. However, with the socially accepted bever- 
age, that philter-like produces the desired result, 
it is far easier to take the alcoholic course. This 
fact serves to emphasize the immensity of our 
task at hand—the task of changing already hard- 
ened attitudes. 

The task can be solved only by instituting 
broad educational programs on all levels. It is 
necessary to teach not only the children of our 
society, but their parents as well the importance 
of meeting human problems realistically, the im- 
portance of self-discipline, and, most of all, the 
importance of making the effort to face life’s 
problems without running away. Such is the 
course we must follow, however difficult it is, for 
unless we do, and get down to business immedi- 
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ately and make a start, all hope will soon have 
vanished. Pursuing the course of laissez-faire is 
far easier, but that course is likewise fatal. 

Making life easier by providing people with 
outside security does not necessarily help the 
matter. Only by teaching them to rely on them- 
selves rather than on society can a program of 
training in reality even begin to be effective. 

Because of the lack of public understanding, 
and because alcoholism appears to be a self-in- 
duced illness, too little attention is paid to its 
early signs. Most of us hesitate to call to the at- 
tention of an individual evidence of beginning 
alcoholism. For this reason, too many embryo 
victims are allowed to continue past the point 
of early treatment. Because of the embarrassing 
stigma attached to alcoholism, all too many per- 
sons refuse to recognize in themselves the early 
signs. All of these attitudes must be intelligently 
revised if we are to succeed with this growing 
problem. 

The problem of alcoholism is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility. It is not a concern that belongs ex- 
clusively to the church, to medicine, or to the law. 
Its province is a general one. The world is be- 
coming more and more complex each day. We 
must learn before it is too late that no problem 
has ever been solved by ignoring it. 


The idea that alcoholism is a disease was reached empirically 
by pure inference. It had never been really proved nor does there seem to 
be much disposition to validate the concept or to round out the picture. 
While no one is more convinced than I am that alcoholism is a disease, no 
one is more appalled than I am at the blithe manner with which the concept 
has been received and the easy use to which it has been put. To paraphrase 
Winston Churchill’s famous war statement I could say, “Never has so 
much been done on so little with so much hullabaloo.” I can say this quite 
frankly. I was in on the early hullabaloo and did a certain amount of it 


myself. 


—HArry M. TIEBouT, M.D. 
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The Diagnostic and Classification Center 
at Rebibbia, Rome 


By FRANCO FERRACUTI, M.D., MARIO FONTANESI, M.D., AND 


HE INSTITUTE OF OBSERVATION at Rebibbia, 
T Rome, a diagnostic and classification center 

for prisoners, was established by the Ministry 
of Justice in 1955 with the primary purpose of 
making clinical examinations and classifications of 
young adults sentenced to imprisonment for 4 
years or more. Its development and present struc- 
ture reflect existing trends in Italian criminology 
and are geared to specific correctional problems. 
Due to the interest of the past Commissioner of 
Correction, Dr. Nicola Reale, and to the continued 
efforts of the present Commissioner, Dr. Alfonso 
Garofalo, this Institute has enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities for scientific development without the 
traditional limitations generally imposed upon 
experimental programs by a dominant custodial 
framework. 

From 1955 to 1957 the Institute devoted its 
efforts to creating a set of procedures which would 
provide a maximum of diagnostic validity and 
reliability, in a criminological frame of reference, 
not only with dispatch but also with a minimum 
of discomfort to the persons being examined. 

In 1958 the procedure was formalized! and an 
organized diagnostic plan was initiated in accord- 
ance with the following recommendations made by 
Commissioner Reale.” 

The experimental program which is being initiated in 
Rebibbia shall provide data on the methodology of obser- 
vation, on the specialization of correctional institutions, 
and sections of institutions, for different treatment cate- 
gories, on working hypotheses for group and individual 


treatment, and for controls and modifications of these 
hypotheses while treatment is carried out. 


In view of the need for differential treatment of 
young adult inmates, it was also decided that the 
population to be examined should be composed of 
offenders 18 to 25 years of age with a sentence of 


* This article was prepared at the request of the editors 
of Federal Probation by Dr. Ferracuti, a specialist in 
legal medicine and a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, together with Dr. Fontanesi, director of the 
Observation and Classification Center at Rebibbia, Rome, 
and Dr. Wolfgang, associate professor of sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Ferracuti is at present on 
eave of absence from the University of Rome as social 
affairs officer of the United Nations Social Defence Section. 
he opinions expressed are the authors’ and do not 
Necessarily represent those of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. 
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4 years or more from the time of observation. 
These are sent to the Institute from all over Italy 
as soon as their conviction becomes “definitive,” 
that is, as soon as the appeal procedures have been 
exhausted. 

The Institute is housed in a group of buildings 
which were constructed in the late thirties. They 
were originally designed for a juvenile institution. 
Presently, Rebibbia is composed of the following 
facilities: (1) The Observation Institute; (2) a 
treatment institution for young adults; (3) a jail; 
(4) shops and a farm; and (5) a section which 
houses the Institute of Criminal Anthropology of 
the University of Rome by special arrangement 
with the University. Rebibbia is located in a flat 
area on the outskirts of Rome. About a hectare 
(2.471 acres) of land separates the Institutions 
from the connecting highway (Tiburtina). Pre- 


sently, the Observation Institute has a maximum 


capacity of 70 inmates. There are four tiers, with 
two large meeting rooms on each. The first tier 
houses offices and laboratories occupied by the 
staff and is separated from the other tiers by a 


glass ceiling. Inmates are housed in individua 
cells. 


Administration, Organization, and Functions 


The Observation Institute, as part of the Re- 
bibbia Unit, is under the direct supervision of the 
Central Correctional Administration. The general 
administrative and custodial tasks are directed, 
for all Rebibbia, by a superintendent who is also in 
charge of the treatment program of the Institution 
for young adults. However, as the observation and 
diagnosis to be carried out in the Institute require 
flexibility and relative freedom from traditional 
custodial patterns, the Observation Institute has a 
separate director who is a psychiatrist. Internal 
disciplinary regulations, routine custodial duties, 
commitments and dismissals, and all the admission 
procedures are under his direct control. At any 


1 G. Di Gennaro, Franco Ferracuti, and Mario Fontanesi, “‘L’esame 
della personalita del condannato nell’Istituto di Osservazione di Re- 
bibbia.” Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 1955, 8, 371-3938. 


' 2 Nicola Reale, “Rieducazione del condannato,” Rassegna di Studi 
Penitenziari, 1957, 4, 447. 
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time, he can assume full responsibility for deci- 
sions taken in specific cases without having to 
consult with other administrative channels other 
than those of the central prison office of the Min- 
istry of Justice and of the “surveillance judge.” 

The Observation Institute, therefore, is ad- 
ministratively autonomous and its programs and 
activities can be changed and modified without 
delay. It should be noted that the medical director 
is assisted by an administrative vice director and 
an accountant officer, who assume many of the 
administrative tasks. The director is responsible 
for carrying out the observation and, with the 
assistance of the technical staff, for compiling the 
diagnostic and classification reports. But aside 
from observation and diagnosis of young adult 
inmates, other duties are often assigned to the 
Observation Institute. The technical staff is fre- 
quently called upon by the Ministry of Justice or 
the Judiciary authority in Rome for consultations. 
The selection of prison guards on physical and 
psychometric criteria is carried out at the Obser- 
vation Institute. Between 300 and 600 guards are 
screened and selected each year. 

The staff publishes a criminological quarterly, 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, in which full 
case reports from the Observation Institute often 
are published, and participates in various ways 
in some of the inservice teaching programs of the 
Ministry of Justice. 

The presence in Rebibbia of the Institute of 
Anthropology, in which two staff members of 
Rebibbia hold part-time appointments, under the 
direction of Professor Benigno di Tullio, permits 
the University to utilize the Institute’s facilities 
and use materials for demonstration and training 


purposes. At the same time, this relationship per- 
mits the Observation Institute to use the Univer- 
sity library and consultation facilities. The total 
result of these arrangements, which are available 
to the University students who take courses in 
criminology, is a criminological clinic and hospital 
where cases can be clinically studied and where 
abundant “live” criminological material is readily 
available. 

It should be emphasized that the present the- 
oretical orientation of the Institute of Criminal 
Anthropology is toward the individualized study 
of the offenders, an approach which is commonly 
identified with clinical criminology.’ 


8 Benigno di Tullio, “Principi di Criminologia Clinica e Psichiatria 
Forense,” Istituto di Medicina Sociale, Roma, 1960. 


Staff and Functions 


The staff of the Observation Institute is com- 
posed of the following members: 

A magistrate from the central office of the Min- 
istry of Justice. He heads the staff meetings and, 
for each case, analyzes the court records and illus- 
trates the judiciary aspects of the sentence. 

A medical director. This psychiatrist is assisted 
by two other psychiatrists and an electroencephalo- 
graphist. For each case, a detailed neuropsychia- 
tric examination is made and a full report is pre- 
pared. E.E.G. examinations are conducted rou- 
tinely on each case. 

Three psychologists. In keeping with the Italian 
trend in clinical psychology, these correctional 
psychologists are physicians with specialization 
in clinical psychology. Two of them are psycho- 
metrically oriented, while one is a fully trained 
psychoanalyst. A separate psychological report, 
covering areas from intelligence and vocational 
guidance to personality structure, is prepared. A 
number of psychological tests are used on each 
inmate, with the minimum testing as follows: 
Wechsler-Bellevue Form 1, Ohio Penal Classifica- 
tion Test, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, Draw- 
a-Person Test, Rorschach, T.A.T. or M.A.P.S., 
Bimanual Coordination. However, other tests are 
used from time to time if necessary, or if requested 
by other members of the staff. The most commonly 
used are the Goldstein Scheerer Tests for abstract 
and concrete thinking, the M.M.P.I., the C.P.L, 
several types of vocational guidance question- 
naires, the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, 
etc. The psychological section is also fully equipped 
for examination of the autonomic system. Often, 
neurovegetative examinations are conducted. 

One internist. This physician makes routine 
medical examinations, prepares a complete medi- 
cal anamnesis, carries out laboratory examina- 
tions and Sheldon and Viola anthropological classi- 
fication and somatotyping. He is equipped to carry 
out several auxiliary examinations, from labora- 
tory evaluation of the 17-ketosteroids, to thyroid 
examination with radioactive Iodine and electro- 
cardiography. 

One radiologist. This physician makes routine 
chest and skull X-ray plates for each case, and 
conducts special radiological studies when re- 
quested by the internist. He is equipped for tomo- 
graphy and skull stratigraphy. 
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Consultive services are available for the major 
medical specialties. The Institute has a dental 
clinic and an eye clinic. 

One educator. This person, with a degree in 
education, is in charge of several activities. He 
prepares a report on the behavior of the inmate, 
including his work, free time, and participation 
in group activities. He supervises the assignment 
of the inmates to the shops and makes an evalua- 
tion of the inmate’s educational needs. 

Two social workers. They prepare a report on 
the social history and family background of the 
case from the available documents, from question- 
naires sent to the mayor and to the chief of police 
of the town of origin of the case, and from direct 
investigations with the inmate. They also are 
in charge of opening the mail. Although no peri- 
pherical social service is available, every effort is 
made to have a member of the family of the inmate 
visit him during his stay in Rebibbia and addi- 
tional data are obtained from interviews with 
these persons. 


Routine Procedures 


Between 120 and 160 inmates are processed each 
year through the Rebibbia Observation Institute. 
As soon as the inmate arrives he is met by either 
the educator or the social worker who explains 
to him why he was assigned to Rebibbia and the 
purpose of the examinations. The inmate is then 
isolated for a period of 2 to 6 days. During this 
time the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Bender, the Draw- 
a-Person Test, and the Rorschach are given to him. 
After this preliminary testing he is removed from 
isolation and assigned to one of the shops or to a 
farm activity. This work assignment can be 
changed with a minimum of formalities if the 
inmate so wishes, if he is unsuccessful or obviously 
maladjusted in a specific job. 

Over a period that extends from 2 to 6 months, 
with an average of about 3 months, he is then 
subjected to the other examination outlined in the 
preceding section, and the different reports con- 
cerning his diagnosis are prepared. Before his 
examination is concluded, the inmate is retested 
for intelligence with the Ohio Penal Classification 
Test in order to determine his intellectual effi- 
ciency at a point where his previous stay in the 
Institute has created an atmosphere of better co- 
operation and motivation to take the test. In about 
two-thirds of the cases, the second IQ test is 

substantially higher than the first, in such a way 
that it cannot be accounted for merely by the 


subject’s becoming test-wise. As soon as all the 
reports are ready, the case is staffed and is dis- 
cussed jointly in a staff meeting (one or two such 
meetings are held weekly with a maximum of three 
cases discussed at each meeting). The structure 
of the meetings will be discussed in the next sec- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the medical 
director prepares a comprehensive report with a 
correctional and a “socialization” program. The 
report recommends that the inmate be sent to a 
treatment institution if he is considered a ‘“‘good”’ 
risk, or to an ordinary institution, or to a special 
institution. An outline of the specific treatment to 
be carried out is prepared for each case. 


Social Organization 


The Institute has been in existence long enough 
to have developed an institutional structure of 
interpersonal relationships among the staff that 
could be analyzed from a sociological small-group 
perspective. This kind of observation has not yet 
been made, but is encouraged by the fact that the 
synthesis of diagnosis emerging from the staff 
discussions is truly a group decision. There is no 
personal charisma for leadership nor particular 
disciplinary approach that dominates these meet- 
ings or their decisions. It is only the authority 
of the magistrate, who opens and adjourns the 
meetings, that suggests a formal structure to 
them, and his authority is muted in order to permit 
as wide as possible a participation of the staff. 
No show of dominance occurs either by the magis- 
trate or by any of the technicians. This is not to 
say that each always participates equally in the dis- 
cussions, for at one time the psychiatrist, at ano- 
ther time the social worker, may have quanti- 
tatively and clinically the most important factors 
to report in the life history and personality of the 
inmate. Thus, each staff member has equal au- 
thority and an equal voice. However, because of 
the nature of the problem involved either the psy- 
chiatrist, or the psychologist, often carries the 
heaviest weight in the discussions. 

Obviously, personality differences affect the 
functioning of the group, but anyone can be re- 
placed without loss of balance. Influence on the 
group is partly a function of proficiency of speci- 
alization, partly an ability to develop a Gestalt 
insight that helps link the separate trait analyses. 
Any followup information that comes back to the 
staff and that validates the position taken by one 
of the members who may have had some opposi- 
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tion to his view will strengthen that member’s 
influence in subsequent sessions. Unfortunately, 
it is the exceptionally striking rather than the 
routine case that provides such validation or in- 
validation, for followup of diagnosed or classified 
cases is not an institutionalized procedure. Ex- 
perience in the Institute, as in any task of this 
kind, is an asset in being able to synthesize all 
the reports into a meaningful diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. But experience is not so overvalued that 
one’s role or interacting participation becomes 
uncritically routine. Perhaps this is due to trying 
to treat each case as entirely new as well as to 
the requirement that each staff member give em- 
pirical support to his position. Evidence must be 
presented to show how and why a particular con- 
dition of the inmate is a determining factor in 
his criminality and in the prognosis. Thus, the 
experienced staff member has the same burden of 
responsibility as a relatively new member. Equally 
important, therefore, is the ability to communicate 
one’s disciplinary terminology and position to 
others so that none of the intricacies of interpreta- 
tion are lost in transmission. 

While many of the same things might be said 
about the group dynamics of many staff meetings 
of social workers and classification boards in the 
United States, there are some marked differences. 
Criminological diagnosis in the United States in 
general appears to be on a less professional and 
less sophisticated level than at Rebibbia. 

The mere listing of staff members at Rebibbia 
clearly reveals that the number and training of 
these specialists are different from what one finds 
in the typical institution in the United States. 
Moreover, the function of diagnosis is different. 
In the United States the major purpose is to 
examine the inmates’ present condition in view of 
the length of sentence he is expected to serve, 
while some but little emphasis is placed on preced- 
ing factors. In Italy, the antecedent and present 
variables in the life history of the inmate are 
integral parts of the clinical crimnological ap- 
proach that seeks to explain the reasons for his 
criminality. In this sense, the Italian diagnostic 
process is truly criminology, an analysis of the 
cause and correlations of factors using scientific 
methods. 

As previously mentioned, the Institute is under 
the direction of a psychiatrist, a situation most 
uncommon to the United States. He is free to make 
decisions, including transfers to and from the 
Institute. Moreover, inmates in Rebibbia work in 


shops or on the farm and are observed for their 
reactions as part of observational therapy. In the 
United States, men in quarantine rarely do any 
other work than maintenance of the cells. 

Classification in the United States, even in the 
better institutions, is not based upon the highly 
professional diagnosis found at Rebibbia. But 
even more important than this difference is the 
fact that in the United States classification boards 
generally make a decision only on the particular 
institutions to which the inmate will be sent. The 
type of custody and program of that institution 
is the determining factor, as the board tries to 
fit the individual to the institution. Although the 
principle of individualized treatment is virtually 
the same in both countries, the Rebibbia procedure 
again appears to be much more intensive, elabor- 
ate and precise. The Institute not only has the 
benefit of its detailed clinical observations on the 
inmate’s etiologic factors, but then carefully uses 
these data for planning a treatment program 
geared closely to his needs and problems. Thus, 
not only the kind of institution but the type of 
training, therapy and custody, are presented to 
the institution to which the inmate is sent for 
guidance on how to train and rehabilitate the 
offender. This extension of diagnosis and prog- 
nosis into treatment is a full expression of indi- 
vidualization which is the rule rather than the 
exception at Rebibbia. 

Should the superintendent of the institution 
where treatment is to be given find the program 
as outlined in Rebibbia to be inapplicable to or 
ineffectual for the inmate, he may and generally 
does inform the Institute. The inmate may be 
returned for further analysis and also a revision 
of his program or institution or both. Although 
transfers may be made by the superintendent on 
his decision alone, thus bypassing the Institute, 
they are not common. In short, the Institute is 
not a centralized situs of power to threaten or 
make demands upon correctional institutions. But 
its influence and position of strength come from 
the respect it enjoys, its efforts to produce the best 
scientific judgment of each offender’s causative 
history and therapeutic future. 


Limitations and Expectations 


The Institute at Rebibbia is unfortunately limit- 
ed in scope. Juveniles and adults over 25 years of 
age are not examined with the same care, for the 
other centers for diagnosis and classification en- 
gage in routine, impressionistic, and hurried pro- 
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cessing. A bill introduced in the Italian Parliament 
in 1960 asks for extension of the Rebibbia ex- 
periences to the other centers so that eventually 
all offenders may have the same kind of diagnosis 
and classification. More social workers under the 
proposal would be employed and probation princi- 
ples would be established for the first time. 

A major difference from the United States and 
something of a limitation in Italy is the fact that 
at Rebibbia inmates are not diagnosed until ap- 
proximately 2 years from the time of conviction, 
whereas in the United States offenders are diag- 
nosed and classified very shortly after conviction. 
Like much public and private clinical practice, 
there is little followup of cases (only about 30 
in the 6 years) to determine the validity of their 
predictions. Cases are accumulated in a systematic 
way but rarely examined statistically so that com- 
parisons of a clinical with a statistical approach 
might be made.* The research that is performed 
is on each offender, but funds are not provided in 
the budget of the Institute for testing general 
hypotheses about crime causation or effectiveness 
of treatment. Sociology is not an integral part of 
the Institute, not because this discipline cannot 
make important contributions both in a general 
analytical way and in introducing its own con- 
ceptualisms, but because this discipline in Italy 
has little status and is more social philosophy 
than empirical or hypothesis-generating theory. 

The cases at Rebibbia are obviously selective, 
and the multiple-factor approach is evident in the 

* However, a few systematic investigations have tom pee. 


pecially on psychological and psychiatric topics. 


oaiualions is available upon request to the authors. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC AND CLASSIFICATION CENTER AT REBIBBIA, ROME 


HILE NOT discounting the fact that we continue to learn about the 
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methodology. But this approach, it should be kept 
in mind, is used in a clinical etiology-treatment 
process similar to medical practice and not as a 
method of testing generalyzed hypotheses about 
criminality in the same way that criminology pro- 
ceeds to study crime and criminals en masse. In a 
sense, each offender at Rebibbia becomes a re- 
search project with a team of professional speci- 
alists assuming specific tasks that contribute to an 
understanding of the phenomena responsible for 
the subject before them. Each technician has his 
own set of hypotheses to test. The more delimited 
area of some (e.g., endocrinologist, internist) and 
the more pervasive, diffusive areas of others (e.g., 
psychologist, psychiatrist) more frequently render 
rejections of hypotheses of the former group and 
acceptance of those of the latter group. 

In this clinical setting, then, a multiple-factor 
approach has meaning and pragmatic use, wheth- 
er or not multiple-factor studies produce general 
valid theories of crime causation. In the absence 
of a proved theory from any single discipline that 
is applicable to all or even most offenders, the clin- 
ical setting in fact has no alternative but a multi- 
faceted perspective. However, this necessity does 
not preclude the testing of broader theories, nor 
the development of a theoretical system for pro- 
moting research that transcends clinical and indi- 
vidual analysis. The integration of sociology into 
this setting might be helpful in encouraging some 
interdiscipline where only multidiscipline now 
functions. Rebibbia and the Institute of Criminal 
Anthropology are ready and eager for such inte- 
gration. 


individual after he has left the admission-orientation unit, experi- 
ence over the years has demonstrated that intensive study during the first 
30 days can accurately provide the information required for planning 
sound programs in most cases. There is every reason to start the individual 
on a well-planned program with goals as specific as possible and as soon 
as possible after commitment. The alternative is time-consuming drifting. 


—FRANK LOVELAND 
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A Criminology of Traffic Offenses 


By WOLF MIDDENDORFF, DR. JUR. 
Judge, Traffic Court, Freiburg Branch, Federal Republic of Germany 


N RECENT YEARS traffic violations have been 

given special study by criminologists in many 

countries. A criminology of traffic offenses is 
developing. 

In the past criminologists have been concerned 
largely with crimes established by the penal code. 
Little is said in our criminology textbooks about 
traffic offenses. Even the later editions have no 
chapter on traffic violations. Seldom is the word 
“traffic” listed in the index of criminology texts. 
This is true in both the United States and Ger- 
many. 

Public opinion, also, seldom places traffic of- 
fenses in the same category of crimes such as rob- 
bery, burglary, and murder. Despite the fact that 
drivers commit traffic offenses ranging from 
minor property damage to homicide—many 
of them the equivalent of criminal offenses—the 
general tendency of the public is not to regard 
driving violations as illegal or antisocial. Instead, 
they consider violations of traffic laws as some- 
thing anybody is likely to become involved in! 
This attitude may be explained in part by the fact 
that traffic laws are not only established to pre- 
vent property damage, injury, and the loss of 
life, but also the more obvious purpose of making 
the act of driving easier and more efficient. 


Do Traffic Offenses Fall in Crime Category? 


Traffic offenses may be divided into three prin- 
cipal classes: (1) parking and other standing 
violations; (2) moving violations where no colli- 
sion is involved; and (3) moving violations where 
a collision is involved. The moving violations are 
generally considered as criminal because they are 
so dangerous. Among them are reckless driving, 
drunken driving, speeding, failure to observe a 
traffic signal, failure to yield right of way, and 
leaving the scene of an accident.* 

From the standpoint of antisocial behavior, violation 
of those regulations which have to do with safety are 
much more important than those having to do with 


efficiency of movement, but the two cannot be se arated. 
A law which has for its purpose the granting of a clear 


1 James P. Economos, “Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court,” 
American Bar Association Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
pp. 101 f., and 256. u 

2 Encyclopedia of Criminology, edited by Vernon C. Branham, M.D., 


B. Kutash. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949 
Pp. 


view to a driver who is approaching a corner makes it 
possible not only for the driver to cross the intersection 
quickly but also safely. 

Although engineering factors have been much more 
important to legislators in connection with safe driving, 
bad engineering has been from time to time recognized 
as criminal behavior. But no systematic group of laws 
had been predicated upon mechanical construction or the 
use of knowledge of engineering. Both engineering and 
human behavior lie behind traffic laws which differen- 
tiate criminality in traffic from other types of criminal 
behavior, and it is just as antisocial for the driver to 
neglect the care of his car, to fail to provide adequate 
lights, and not to have his brakes well adjusted as it is 
for him to carry concealed weapons. In both instances 
homicidal potentialities exist.2 


Of special interest at this point are the views 
regarding traffic offenses expressed by the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency in its Report No. 137, dated 
March 24, 1959: 


Attention should be directed to the fact that some 
juvenile courts have jurisdiction over traffic violations, 
whereas others do not. All the statistical figures include 
traffic violations as well as other offenses for which a 
child may be brought before a juvenile court. Whether 
or not a child appearing before a juvenile court for a 
traffic violation should be treated as a juvenile delin- 
quent and labeled a juvenile delinquent has been a 
widely discussed topic. On the one hand, it is argued 
that, in view of the mores of our society, traffic viola- 
tions often carry no moral stigma and therefore should 
not be viewed in the same way as other delinquency 
cases coming before the court. On the other hand, it 
has been stated that whereas our culture may, wisely 
or not, take a lax view of many traffic offenses of adults, 
it should not adopt this view with juveniles who are in 
their formative years and for whom the importance of 
obedience to all law should be stressed. From this point 
of view, a juvenile traffic offender is as delinquent as 
any other delinquent child. A third point of view repre- 
sents a middle ground. This view could classify as 
juvenile delinquents serious juvenile traffic offenders 
or such offenders with personality problems who might 
be benefited by contact with juvenile court trained 
staffs, the thought being that such traffic offenders are 


“truly” delinquent, whereas other traffic offenders are 
not. 


Despite the views expressed regarding traffic 
violations, the criminology of traffic offenses is 
the newest field of study in general criminology. 
Inasmuch as we have no past experience from 
which we may proceed it is still in its earliest 
stage of development. The quotation from Aldous 
Huxley is very much to the point: “Modern man 
has discovered but one truly new vice—speed.” 


Extent of Traffic Offenses 


The first important question which traffic 
criminology has had to answer is: How many 
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traffic offenses are committed in different coun- 
tries? The answer is not an easy one, for if we 
regard the statistics of traffic offenses as we do 
other crime statistics, we have to keep in mind 
that there is a relatively large number of undis- 
closed offenses. 

In the United States Short and Nye, for exam- 
ple, have tried to learn something about the fre- 
quency and nature of unrecorded delinquent be- 
havior committed by 17- and 18-year-old adoles- 
cents.* The data were gathered by an anonymous 
questionnaire filled out in the classroom under the 
supervision of the authors. A 75 percent sample 
was taken from three western high schools 
(cities of 10,000 to 30,000) and a 100 percent 
sample in three smaller midwestern communities. 
Approximately 99 percent of the questionnaires 
were regarded as valid for study. The data were 
compared with the questionnaires from inmates of 
a training school. Among the most common of- 
fenses reported were traffic offenses, truancy, and 
drinking. The table at the bottom of this page, 
adapted from Table 1 of the article by Short and 
Nye, compares the unrecorded traffic offenses ad- 
mitted by the high school and training school 
boys in the study. 

Short and Nye concluded from their study that 
(1) delinquent conduct in the noninstitutionalized 
population is extensive and variable and (2) that 
delinquent conduct as they have measured it is 
similar in extent and nature among noninstitu- 
tionalized high school students in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country. 

As for adults, an investigation conducted by 
the National Safety Council (Chicago) concluded 
that every driver commits each year an average 


8 James F. Short, Jr., and F. Ivan Nye, “Extent of Unrecorded 
Juvenile Delinquency, Tentative Conclusions,” The Journal of Criminal 
and Police Science, November-December 1958, 
Pp. 


UNRECORDED TRAFFIC OFFENSES ADMITTED BY H1cH ScHOOL Boys AGE 16 
AND 17 AND TRAINING SCHOOL Boys OF THE SAME AGE* 
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of 190 traffic violations which do not come to 
the attention of the police and the courts. Never- 
theless, the recorded numbers of traffic violations 
are high all over the world, especially among 
industrialized countries. Some countries choose 
to count only traffic accidents and not traffic vio- 
lations, but the criminologist knows that nearly 
all accidents involve one or more traffic offenses. 

According to statistics provided by 47 member 
countries of the World Health Organization, 
102,532 persons (78 percent of them male) out of 
a total population of 650 million people were 
killed in traffic accidents in 1957. Other investiga- 
tions disclose that the annual death toll for the 
motorized world is over 100,000 deaths a year. 
As Dr. Leslie G. Norman states in World Health 
(Volume XV, No. 1, p. 25): 

Compared with mortality from other causes, it is 
cold comfort to find that accidental deaths exceed those 
of all communicable diseases put together; a typical 
set of figures recorded in the United States in 1957 
showed that deaths at all stages from communicable 
diseases reached a total of 24,256, whereas road acci- 
dents accounted for 38,702. In addition, for every person 


killed some 35 to 40 are disabled beyond the day of the 


accident and may require long periods of expensive 
eare and attention. 


The economic cost of such human wastage is illus- 
trated by a survey made in 1955 by the American 
Medical Association which found that accident cases 
of all kinds occupied 7 percent of the total available 
beds in general and special hospitals, excluding mental 
and tuberculosis hospitals. The average hospital stay 
for each patient was 10.7 days. 


In the United States about 37,000 deaths 
occurred in 1958 through motor vehicle accidents 
and 1,350,000 persons were injured. The total 
cost amounted to about $5.6 billion. In this 
year there were 68 million registered vehicles in 
the United States and 82 million licensed drivers. 
Compared with 1957, motor vehicle death de- 
creased 4 percent despite increases of 2 percent in 
the number of vehicles, 3 percent in the number 


PERCENT ADMITTING TRAFFIC PERCENT ADMITTING TRAFFIC 
TYPE OF TRAFFIC OFFENSE ONE TIME OFFENSE MorE THAN ONCE 
OFFENSE Midwestern| Western | Training |Midwestern| Western | Training 
Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools 

Driving car without 

driver’s license or 

permit. 81.1 75.3 91.1 61.2 49.0 13.4 
Driving too fast or 

recklessly__________. 49.7 46.0 76.3 22.7 19.1 51.6 
Taking a car for a 

ride without owner’s 

knowledge_________- 12 14.8 75.2 4.5 4.0 53.4 


*Adapted from Table 1 in Dr. Short’s and Dr. Nye’s article 
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of miles they were driven, and 2 percent in the 
Nation’s population.‘ 

Commenting on traffic offenses committed by 
children brought to juvenile courts, the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency stated in its Report No. 169, 
April 18, 1961, p. 3: 

Of the total of 773,000 referrals to juvenile courts 
in 1959, more than 290,000 of them were traffic cases. 
They involved 250,000 different children, or about 1.0 
percent of the in that age group. It 
should be remembered that this does not include all 


traffic offenses, but only those coming to the attention 
of the juvenile courts. 


Traffic Accidents 


What is the traffic accident picture? In the 
United States the rate of traffic accidents has 
shown a decrease. In Iowa, for example, 11.5 
persons were killed in traffic accidents in 1935 
for each 100 million miles of travel. In 1960 the 
rate was less than 5.5 From 1930 to 1939 Detroit 
had an average of 502,000 cars and 302 deaths, 
and from 1960 to 1961 the average was 1,120,000 
cars and 184 deaths. Los Angeles County had a 
population of 7 million in 1961 with 314 million 
cars and about 600 deaths. 

How do traffic accident rates in the United 
States compare with European figures, especially 
with German rates? In the decade from 1950 to 
1960 the number of motor vehicles in the Federal 
Republic of Germany increased eight times, 
reaching 4.3 million in 1960. Traffic accidents 
have increased more rapidly than the number 
of vehicles. In 1959 accidents accounted for ap- 
proximately 14,000 deaths and more than 400,000 
injuries. Nearly half a million accidents resulted 
in material damage only. In comparison with 
other European countries, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, with 25 dead and 714 injured per 
10,000 vehicles, heads the list. In contrast, the 
United States had a rate of only 6 dead and 215 
injured per 10,000 vehicles. In six European 
countries the respective rates for 10,000 vehicles 
are the following: 


Dead Injured 


Federal Republic of Germany_-_ 25 714 
Netherlands 26 582 
Switzerland 17 462 
Great Britain 8 879 
Denmark 12 339 
Sweden 8 167 


In the remarks that follow I shall compare 
Germany with the United States in order to show 


* Accident Facts, 1959 Edition, The National Safety Council, Chicago. 
5 Traffic Digest and Review, July 1961, p. 29. 
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how a developing country tries to control its 
traffic difficulties and how a developed country 
such as the United States has found solutions for 
its traffic problems. To avoid any misunderstand- 
ing I should point out that one country can be 
well developed in certain areas and less developed 
in others. 


Traffic Offenses Involving Alcohol — 


Of all traffic offenses, those involving alcohol 
are of particular interest to the traffic criminolo- 
gist. Opinions as to the role of alcohol in traffic 
accidents vary greatly. Federal German statistics 
of 1957 show that of all accidents ending in death, 
18.8 percent of the drivers were under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. Of those involving injury, 10.4 
percent were under the influence of alcohol, and 
of those with only material damage, 4.2 percent. 
For all accidents the percentage was 7.1 percent. 

In the United States, according to the National 
Safety Council’s Accident Facts, 1959 edition, of 
all drivers in fatal accidents in 1958, 21 out of 100 
had been drinking (based on reports from 21 
states). This proportion was the same as in 1957. 
(The condition of the driver was not stated in 
19 percent of the cases.) This means that a drink- 
ing driver was involved in about 30 percent of all 
fatal accidents. 

Drunken driving has often been regarded as 
primarily an adult offense. Experts in the field 
are of the opinion, however, that this situation 
has changed during the last years and that the 
increase in driving while intoxicated has been 
relatively greater among offenders under 21. To- 
day young people have access to motor vehicles 
to an extent unheard of 10 years ago. The increase 
in joy riding and thefts of motor vehicles—a 
typical form of juvenile delinquency—is another 
contributory factor. According to Frederikson’s 
investigation of auto thefts in Sweden, at least 16 
percent of the delinquents who were caught had 
been under the influence of alcohol at the time 
of the offense. 

One also has to bear in mind that the alechol 
factor is difficult to evaluate and as a rule can 
only be proved in cases in which the offender is 
apprehended at the time of the theft. 

In the last 514 years I have made a study based 
on 600 adult cases, involving alcohol, which I had 
sentenced in traffic court. The average percentage 
of alcohol in the blood for these cases was 1.9 
percent (per thousand). The lowest was 0.5 per- 
cent and the highest 3.4 percent. Approximately 
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half of the offenses occurred over the weekend. 
The time of most frequent occurrence was be- 
tween 8 and 9 p.m. (9.4 percent), followed by 7 
to 8 p.m. (8.5 percent), and 1 to 2 a.m. (8.5 per- 
cent). About two-thirds of the offenses occurred 
between 5 p.m. and 2 a.m.°® 


Do Traffic and Criminal Offenses 
Have Common Roots? 


I also found in my study that driving under 
the influence of alcohol often was not the only 
offense. The drunken driver, for example, had 
also speeded, caused an accident with or without 
injury, and had sometimes left the scene of the 
accident. Generally one often finds a cumulation 
of traffic violations committed by one driver at 
the same time. Also, a relationship has been found 
in some instances between traffic offenses on the 
one hand and general criminality on the other. 
Car theft and joy riding is an example. 

At the United Nations Congress in London in 
1960, many countries reported an increasing 
number of car thefts. These included Canada, 
England, France, and Belgium. The Belgian re- 
port points out: 

With regard to the thefts of vehicles, half the 
magistrates think that they are increasing more or less 
in direct ratio to the increase in traffic.? 

When studying the personality of the traffic 
offender one question is often discussed in Ger- 
many: Is the traffic offender to be viewed as a 
criminal, like other criminals, or merely as an 
errant person who is guilty of misconduct? (In 
German the term “traffic sinner” is in common 
use.) A comparison of the repeaters among 
general criminals in Germany with traffic offend- 
ers under the influence of alcohol shows them 
to be practically the same according to my study. 
Of my 600 cases, more than half had been found 
guilty previously of one or more similar offenses. 
Other investigations have shown the recidivism 
rate to be as high as 62 percent. The rate among 
criminals generally is around 50 percent and only 
35 percent for traffic offenses. 

Other investigations have shown the relation- 
ship between general criminality and traffic de- 
linquency. Of 582 noncriminals, 19 percent had 
traffic offenses on their records. Of 47 criminals, 
63 percent had traffic offenses. The proportion 

®° 600 Alkoholtiter, Verlag Kriminalistik, Hamburg, 1961. 

8 John C. Larson, “On Rehabilitating Chronic Traffic Offenders,” 


The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, May- 
June 1956, pp. 46-50. 


® Sophia M. Robison, Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature aut Control. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960, p. 
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of criminals among those who had been found 
guilty of more than two traffic offenses rose to 38 
percent. 

As judge of the criminal court, I have observed 
youths develop through an early stage as traffic 
offenders to habitual adult offenders. In such 
cases the youthful traffic violations are often the 
symptoms of a developing and deep-seated delin- 
quency. One of the most difficult tasks of the 
juvenile court judge is to evaluate the significance 
of traffic offenses in early youth. For such evalua- 
tion intensive research in personality development 
is necessary. This is difficult because of the ab- 
sence of a penal record on youth offenders or 
because registered convictions may be eliminated 
from the records in youth cases to avoid any 
stigma and to assist in his reeducation. The 
attempt on the part of the criminologist to study 
the criminal development of a youth and to have 
a complete record of his arrests is in conflict with 
the prevailing pedagogical aims in juvenile court 
laws. 

In the United States a study conducted in Los 
Angeles concluded that a great many chronic 
offenders bear a certain psychological resem- 
blance to delinquents and criminals in terms of 
behavior patterns and motivations. The primary 
difference between the two groups appears to lie 
in the degree or depth to which they possess 
these characteristics. Thus, the rehabilitative 
techniques found to be effective with criminals 
and delinquents may well be suitable for the 
rehabilitation of chronic traffic offenders. 

Driving a car often changes only the direction 
and aims of already existing delinquent behavior. 
In her book, Juvenile Delinquency, Sophia Robison 
seems to make the same point when she writes: 
“Traffic offenses predominate among the com- 
plaints against white boys and girls. Among the 
nonwhites, stealing is the most frequent charge 
against boys; ungovernable behavior and stealing 
account for three-fourths of the cases of Negro 
girls.’’® 

We might conclude at this point that crimi- 
nality and misconduct in traffic appear to have 
common roots in the personality of the offender. 


Classification of Traffic Offenses 


Some criminologists have tried to establish a 
classification of traffic offenders. A recent German 
study enumerates the following types of traffic 
violations: The criminal, the rowdy, the impru- 
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dent, the indifferent, the poor or inexperienced 
driver, the overly correct, and the sick.’ 

American studies usually know the following 
three groups of traffic offenders: The ‘“can’ts,” 
the “don’ts,” and the “‘won’ts.” The can’ts are 
those drivers of motor vehicles who because of 
some physical or mental defect are unable to 
operate a car safely. They have defective eye- 
sight or defective hearing, or they are of extreme- 
ly low intelligence. The don’ts are those who do 
not know nor understand the traffic laws or who 
do not have the ordinary skill or experience in 
operation. The won’ts are the persons who will- 
fully violate the laws, who have no respect for 
law-enforcement agencies. 

The percentage of the can’ts, don’ts, and won’ts 
is not known. One writer estimates that in the 
United States the can’ts do not exceed 10 percent 
and that the don’ts and the won’ts are about 
equally divided, with many violators of both 
groups having similar characteristics.1! 

Some experts differentiate between first offend- 
ers and repeaters. In 1960 a court of appeals in 
New York called a physician, who for the sixth 
time had violated speed laws, a criminal and 
affirmed the sentence of 10 days in jail. But, of 
course, the question is asked: When is an offender 
a repeater and when is he a serious offender? Is 
it at the time of the second or the third offense? 
And under what circumstances must several 
violations occur before he is regarded as a serious 
offender? Has an honest man who drives every 
day the right to make two or three traffic mis- 
takes? On this point criminological research will 
be concerned in the future, with a study of the 
personality of the offender. 

Another often applied typology segregates the 
traffic offenders into the sex groups and age 
groups. In the United States there were about 
58 million male drivers in 1958 and 24 million 
female drivers. Males have a distinctly higher 
traffic violation rate than females. The violation 
rates for males, however, are decreasing while the 
rates for females are increasing. The differences 
in rates between male and female drivers un- 
doubtedly are due in considerable part to the fact 
that male drivers average more miles than women 
drivers. Most commercial vehicles are driven by 
men, frequently averaging more than 20,000 miles 
annually. And even the family car is more fre- 
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quently driven on long trips by men than by 
women. 

The average mileage driven in 1958 for both 
men and women was about 8,100. If women aver- 
aged 3,000 miles, their traffic violation rate in 
fatal accidents, based on mileage, would be 
slightly higher than the rate for men. Their 
violation rate in all accidents would be consider- 
ably higher. 

German studies came to the conclusion that 
women drive more cautiously and slower than 
men. But while driving slower, women drivers 
often are the head of lines of traffic and encourage 
other drivers to try to pass. In this way dangerous 
situations often are created. 

Of the 600 alcoholic drivers in my study, 597 
were male and 3 were female. The low proportion 
of females is due primarily to the fact that fe- 
males comprise only 10 percent of all drivers in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In his World Health report Dr. Norman ap- 
proaches with some caution the contention that 
road mortality varies with marital status. Ac- 
cording to him there is no direct relation between 
marital status and accidents. Among the males, 
married men have the lowest accident rate. The 
rate increases progressively through the single 
and widowed groups. The highest point is reached 
among divorcees who have a traffic accident mor- 
tality rate three times higher than married males. 
The pattern for women is similar but less marked 
in the higher ages. 

In the same report we also find some traffic 
accident observations by age groups. The danger- 
ous ages for all drivers are between 15 and 25 
and over 65. 


Causal Factors in Traffic Offenses 


Now we come to the question of causative 
factors in traffic accidents, a very difficult prob- 
lem indeed. In the United States one writer 
(Ehrman) has said: “Automobile accident re- 
search has increased remarkably in recent years. 
Yet few research workers in the physical and 
social sciences, in engineering, in medicine, and 
in statistics are satisfied with the alequacy of 
presently available accident cause information 
upon which prevention is based.” 

A study was conducted recently by Harvard 
University and the U. S. Public Health Service 
of the factors leading to fatal auto accidents. 
Their study disclosed (1) that there was not 
enough basic safety built into the car itself; (2) 
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that mechanics did not do their work properly; 
(3) that many jurisdictions had inadequate in- 
spection of cars, particularly older cars; and (4) 
that owner-maintenance of cars was performed 
carelessly. It would seem that this study has over- 
looked the fact that it is always a human being 
driving the car and that it is he who is responsi- 
ble for the safety of his own life and the lives of 
others. 

In Germany a special investigative branch has 
been established to study causes of traffic acci- 
dents. It already has some findings to its credit. 
Precise knowledge about the causes of traffic acci- 
dents is very limited. It is not sufficient, for exam- 
ple, to conclude that an offender has overtaken 
another vehicle in an incorrect manner. That in 
itself is difficult enough to determine with any 
degree of certainty. For the criminologist the 
problem is to determine why the driver has over- 
taken a car incorrectly. 

The best and most extensive German study in 
this area was made by an insurance company on 
the basis of 145,000 insurance cases. According 
to the study the major offenses which lead to 
accidents were faulty passing, violation of the 
right of way, violation of the injunction to drive 
on the right side of the road, faulty turning and 
leaving a lane of traffic, inadequate distance from 
the vehicle in front, exorbitant speed, and faulty 
driving in reverse. The findings of the study were 
summed up as follows: (1) Traffic accidents are 
due primarily to negligent and intentional viola- 
tion of the most elementary traffic regulations. 
For the great majority of cases there is no evi- 
dence either of excessive demands on the atten- 
tion of drivers or of unavoidable traffic situations. 
(2) Many accidents could be avoided if the par- 
ticipants would merely hold to basic traffic regula- 
tions." 

To sum up, it is not possible to develop a 
general theory of crime causation for general 
criminality and traffic offenses together nor for 
general criminality or traffic offenses separately. 
On this point the American Professor George B. 
Vold writes in his Theoretical Criminology: 

How does it happen that such a large proportion of 
the total population undertakes to drive on streets and 
highways in violation of traffic laws? Most traffic 
offenses appear to be the behavior of normal people 
who have acquired attitudes and learned behavior in 
driving an automobile that are often dangerous and 


that are frequently contrary to traffic regulations and 
in violation of traffic law. Yet to any suggestion that 
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they may have been in error, or that they may be 
undesirable drivers, they react with few exceptions in 
the manner of outraged innocence expressed by the 
popular exclamation: “Who, me?” Careful study of how 
people acquire their automobile driving attitudes and 
behavior might well be expected to support the differ- 
ential association theory of misconduct. Such studies 
are still to be made. But at any rate, explanations in ~ 
terms of the normal learning process of normal people 
seem a much more realistic approach to this problem 
than any attempt to discover evidence of individual 


deviance.13 

This well known differential association theory 
is much discussed and contested in the field of 
general criminology. Referring to this problem 
Sheldon Glueck wrote in an article, “Theory and 
Fact in Criminology”: 

It is the thesis of this paper that the theory of 
differential association, supported by its related concept 
of “definitions of the situation,” fails to organize and 
integrate the findings of respectable research and is, 


at best, so general as to add little or nothing to the 
explanation, treatment, and prevention of delinquency. 


New Developments in Dealing With 
Traffic Violations 


The following observations deal with the 
traffic offense problems of the police and the 
courts. The enormous increase in traffic forced 
the police to develop new methods of traffic law 
enforcement. In the 1920’s and 1930’s in the 
United States many police departments estab- 
lished specialized traffic divisions which were 
responsible for traffic control. Los Angeles, for 
instance, established a traffic division in 1941. In 
that year the death rate was 8.9 per 10,000 regis- 
tered motor vehicles. In 1952 the death rate was 
4.1. In Cincinnati a traffic division was introduced 
in 1936. That year the death rate was 13.3 per 
10,000 registered motor vehicles and 3.8 in 1952. 

A special problem for the police are drunken 
drivers. In Germany it is a general practice to 
take a blood test in every case where drunkenness 
is suspected, even against the will of the driver. 
In many states of the United States this is not 
possible. It should be pointed out that German 
public opinion would protest furiously against 
preventive police control of drivers visiting drink- 
ing establishments and especially against police- 
men using plain, unmarked cars. In Germany 
drivers cannot understand that it is just as neces- 
sary, fair, and equitable for the traffic officer to 
use a plain car to apprehend traffic law violators 
as it is for the plainclothes detective to keep his 
identity unknown in order to catch the thief or 
murderer. 

Police and courts in America find practicable 
the efficient ticket system. Foreign visitors praise 
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this system. Americans are generally satisfied 
with their quick and streamlined justice—a sys- 
tem which is generally more educational than 
punitive. Many courts have traffic schools. Often 
the judge, who is usually elected and has a much 
higher position and esteem in public than his 
German colleague, opens the session with an 
educational talk. In this respect American traffic 
courts operate quite differently than the ordinary 
criminal courts. We, in Germany, are now devel- 
oping and adapting new measures for the preven- 
tion and control of traffic offenses somewhat 
along American lines. 

In Germany, traffic cases are tried in exactly 
the same way as criminal cases. That means there 
is a period of 3 months and even more between 
the offense and the day in court. The public 
prosecutor and the offender have the right to 
appeal and they do it often, perhaps in 10 percent 
of the cases. Sentencing practices in Germany are 
not uniform despite the uniformity of training 
of penal court judges. All penal court judges in 
West Germany are professional lawyers with an 
average of 4 years of training at a university 
law school and with 3 years additional specialized 
training. These judges are appointed by the state 
for life terms and are completely independent, 
subject only to the law. In the larger courts the 
penal court judgeship has gradually developed 
into a highly specialized profession, the judge 
remaining in his particular activity instead of 
rotating among the various courts. 

Of the 600 alcoholic traffic offenders in my 
study, approximately one-half were fined and the 
other half were sentenced to jail for from 2 to 3 
weeks. Of this latter group, two-thirds were 
placed on probation. The driver’s permit of nearly 
all was taken away for at least 6 months. 
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The sentence in traffic cases involving alcohol, 
as in traffic cases generally, still varies con- 
siderably. As yet no accepted standard has been 
established in public opinion. I have personally 
tested many groups of visitors in my court by 
presenting a given case and asking them to write 
down the sentence they would impose. Police 
officers of high rank were milder in their sen- 
tences than member. of other professions. The 
severest sentences were given by probation offi- 
cers and social workers! 


In Conclusion 


In general, the problems of a technological age 
have been inadequately handled in Europe. We 
are still much too indifferent and negligent in 
keeping pace with technological advances. Need- 
less accidents occur, not only in traffic but in 
other areas as well. When we compare the Ameri- 
can and the German systems of handling traffic 
offenses and the results of studies of traffic 
offenses, we find similarities and differences. Both 
nations can learn from each other. In the field 
of criminology, including traffic criminology, we 
need to develop a comparative criminology. 

A final point. As Professor Sheldon Glueck has 
said: “In building a science of comparative 
criminology we all must strive our utmost not to 
be hypnotized by authoritative or pseudoauthori- 
tative opinions... .” 

Long ago Dostoevski observed in his famous 
novel, The House of the Dead: “With ready-made 
opinions one cannot judge of crime. Its philosophy 
is a little more complicated than people think.” 
Bearing this fact in mind, I hope you will do me 
the honor of reflecting upon the opinions I have 
expressed. 


NLY WHEN the group as a whole holds that a certain type of behavior 
is dangerous and to be condemned is it regarded as a serious offense. 
Public opinion often lags behind the social consciousness of those who 
write the laws in time of emergency. Even in normal times the lawmakers 
tend to write laws only after the need for them has long been evident and 


has created a social demand. 


—MABEL A. ELLIOTT in Crime in Modern Society 
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Improvement of Officer Performance 
Through Supervision 


By EDWARD W. GARRETT 


Thursday morning, I want to discuss the 
Robert Smith case. The case record, as I 
read it, seems to indicate we are losing ground.” 

The probation officer who hears this from his 
supervisor, or any variation of it, is a very for- 
tunate officer. 

It is important to note that these words indicate 
the supervisor is performing what are perhaps 
the two most important functions of his office. 
Reviewing case histories enables him, as no other 
way can, to know of the quality of the officer’s 
work performance. Only with this knowledge can 
he counsel a probation officer concerning his work. 
The way the supervisor best serves the probation 
officer, and probation work in general, is through 
counseling. 

In the present posture of federal probation, 
undoubtedly many probation officers will be will- 
ing to have this bit of good fortune pass them by. 
On the other hand, I am sure there are many 
officers who, having worked with a competent 
supervisor, will readily acknowledge the validity 
of my statement. 


a4 Jim when we have our regular meeting 


A Supervisory Program Is Launched 


In 1956, the year Congress first authorized the 
employment of supervisors in the federal proba- 
tion service, a meeting was called in Washington, 
D. C., to consider the responsibilities and duties 
of the new position. It was attended by members 
of the staffs of those offices to which supervisors 
were to be assigned and also the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Probation. It is interesting to recall how 
divergent were the views of the various offices 
represented at that meeting. Not tco much con- 
sideration was given to how the supervisor could 
be used to improve the work of federal probation 
in general. The focus was on the benefits to the 
individual office with a supervisor added to the 
staff. 

How was the supervisor to be used? Some felt 
he should be used exclusively in the role of con- 
sultant and that he should not in any way have 
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oversight of the work performance of the officer. 
If an officer wanted help, they felt, he would go 
to his supervisor. This same group considered 
the “supervising probation officer” title a mis- 
nomer and suggested he should be known as “con- 
sulting probation officer.”” They advocated that a 
good probation officer will always seek help when 
he needs it and that it was an indignity to require 
a probation officer to submit to supervision. 

Others believed the supervisor should be used 
as a troubleshooter with no regular duties as- 
signed to him—sort of office roustabout. 

Everyone rejected the idea that the supervisor 
be the office disciplinarian. Most of the offices 
represented at this meeting expressed a desire 
to assign the duties to the supervisor that would 
help alleviate some of the pressures from the 
chief’s job. 

Later in 1956 a meeting of deputy chief pro- 
bation officers and supervisors was held in Chicago 
to explore further the duties and functions of the 
supervisors. Divergent views continued to be ex- 
pressed on how to best use the supervisor. Some 
progress was made, however, in defining his role. 

At a third meeting, held in Washington in 1959, 
further progress was made in defining the duties 
of the supervisor, but many of the same differ- 
ences were expressed. 

It would be interesting to learn if the interven- 
ing years have laid to rest the myth—the much- 
loved sacred cow—that probation officers, being 
professionally trained persons, do not require 
direction in their work nor should there be an 
accountability for their work performance. It 
may be true the professional person in many sit- 
uations operates alone and is not directed nor is 
accountable to another person. But the probation 
officer does not operate alone. He is a team mem- 
ber. It is a well-recognized and established fact 
that the team member is given individual direc- 
tion and the degree of competence of the team is 
usually reflected through the abilities developed 
in each member. The competence of the supervi- 
sor to develop the skills and talents of the indivi- 
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dual officer is most significant, but it becomes 
meaningless if the supervisor does not hold the 
officer accountable when he does not utilize these 
skills and talents effectively. 

During the past year I have been invited to the 
Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago 
on several occasions to lead group discussions 
on the potential of the supervisor. Seventy-five 
or more probation officers participated in these 
discussions. My own reaction to their feelings 
about being supervised will be of interest. 

There were one or two officers in each group 
who did not participate in the discussion. While 
they may have wanted to give the impression 
they held themselves aloof to such trivialities, 
my own impression is that they were unwilling 
to reveal much of themselves in a group discus- 
sion. Most of the officers present participated 
vigorously, sometimes heatedly. Although I do not 
recall any instance of an officer flatly rejecting 
the services of a supervisor, it is only fair to re- 
port that their acceptance of supervision ranged 
from lukewarm to forthright statements that they 
needed and wanted supervision. 

There also was a marked difference of opinion 
as to the function and role of the supervisor. It 
was noticeable among the officers who admitted 
they personally had difficulty in dealing with the 
authority figures, that their preference would 
be to have the supervisor serve only as a consul- 
tant. A large number wanted supervision, but 
somewhat on their own terms. One-third of those 
present acknowledged the need of a supervisor 
to whom they could go for counsel, to prod them, 
and to oversee and to comment generally on the 
quality of their work. 

The age of the officers participating in these 
discussions had a bearing on their reactions to 
expressed supervision of their work. The older 
officers, in point of years of service, were more 
reluctant to surrender their autonomy and inde- 
pendence. The younger and newer officers either 
have more concern over the quality of their work 
performance or recognize the value of working 
with a supervisor. 


How the Supervisor Presently Functions 


This brought us to the point where we exam- 
ined the present responsibilities and functions of 
supervisors and deputy chiefs, respectively. If my 
observations at the Training Center discussions 
are correct, some supervisors are being used to do 
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everything but what I conceive their primary 
function to be, namely, counseling the probation 
officers. I am aware of the dangers of impressions 
based on statements heard at the Center, yet some 
of the supervisors present acknowledged they had 
little time for counseling because of the volume 
of other duties assigned to them. There was no 
time to review case records. Duties performed 
by the supervisors consisted largely of carrying 
their own caseload, conducting presentence in- 
vestigations, reviewing presentence reports of 
probation officers before they are submitted to 
the court, and administrative duties. 

Some probation officers voiced concern about 
the unavailability of their supervisor. Others dis- 
closed a feeling that some supervisors had been 
promoted to the position because of seniority and 
that no consideration was given to their capacity 
and capabilities to perform in that role. There 
were instances where the supervisor continued to 
perform the same duties carried as a probation 
officer. If the supervisors could be used construc- 
tively, carrying the responsibilities and duties 
they should rightfully perform, they could con- 
tribute materially to improving the quality of 
probation work in the Federal Probation System. 

What I have said thus far about officers’ atti- 
tudes toward supervisors might lead one to believe 
there were no favorable comments. There were 
many very favorable comments. Some officers at 
the school spoke in glowing terms of the valuable 
assistance they were receiving from their super- 
visor. 

It seems to me that there are two schools of 
thought regarding supervisors. One is comprised 
of a few of the older officers who are loathe to 
make any change. They are satisfied with the way 
they now function as probation officers and are 
resistant to any change in their way of doing the 
job. 

The other group consists of the majority of 
officers, most of them the younger officers. They 
are aware that, given the assistance they desire 
and need, they can improve substantially the qual- 
ity of help given to persons whose well-being to- 
morrow may depend on how effectively they are 
handled by a probation officer today. 


Supervisor Can Help Improve Officer’s Work 

A few years ago the Federal Probation System 
reached its highest plateau in the relatively short 
time it had existed. This plateau was achieved 
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after a period of trial and error which proved, 
in addition to many other theories, that the un- 
derlying reason most persons commit criminal 
acts is some form of character disorder. Further, 
we have been furnished an abundance of evidence 
that these character disorders can be modified 
through treatment, if administered by competent 
professionals. We started to fill our ranks with 
“competent professionals.” But we have neglected 
to furnish our officers with the tools necessary 
to improve their work and make it more con- 
structive and meaningful. The result has been to 
remain generally on the same plateau we reached 
a few years ago with only insignificant efforts to 
achieve a higher plateau. This is perhaps identifi- 
able with the situation related by a member of the 
psychiatric clinic attached to my court. He points 
out that hours, or days, occasionally even years, 
are sometimes spent helping a person to explore 
and to understand the reasons he behaves in an 
antisocial manner. However, unless this is accom- 
panied by some form of therapy to help him stop 
committing antisocial acts, no actual progress 
has been made. The end result is a person who 
continues to commit antisocial acts even though 
he now has accumulated a great deal of insight 
as to why he does this. He has not been taught 
how to use this newly found knowledge and in- 
sight. I submit that if probation officers are to im- 
prove in their abilities and skills, they must have 
effective and meaningful assistance from capable 
supervisors. 

What should be in the workload of a supervisor, 
i.e., What number of officers should he supervise? 
Our experience in the District of Columbia proba- 
tion office thus far indicates that the effective- 
ness of a supervisor is considerably diminished 
when he is responsible for more than six Officers. 
It would be preferable if the number did not ex- 
ceed five. Each probation officer needs to have 
the services of a supervisor available at all times. 


Some Traits of the Supervisor 


Consideration should be given the supervisor’s 
conception of his job and also some desirable 
traits in his makeup. Foremost, every supervisor 
Should believe that the work performance level 
of each probation officer can be raised. Second, 
he should constantly keep in mind that the super- 
visor is an important instrument within the pro- 
bation service by which this level of performance 


can be raised. Third, he must be willing to dedi- 
cate his efforts toward accomplishing this. 

The supervisor should possess a high degree 
of sensitivity. To explore the value of this trait, 
let us remember that the counseling of the super- 
visor will range from commendation to disap- 
proval. For example, he may at times want to 
create some anxiety within the officer concerning 
the way he is performing his work. If instead of 
anxiety the supervisor creates resentment, which 
is always highly undesirable, the relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and the officer is damaged, 
if not destroyed. I would define sensitivity in the 
supervisor as being alert or attuned to the emo- 
tional climate that prevails between him and the 
officer he is supervising. This is especially impor- 
tant in counseling where his sensitivity could 
help him prevent unpleasant situations. Sensiti- 
vity also includes awareness when his own emo- 
tions may not be under control. To be able to leave 
unsaid those words that could place him in a 
disadvantageous position with the officer he is 
supervising, is a necessary skill of the well-qual- 
ified supervisor. It is wrong to assume that be- 
cause he is working with probation officers they 
are likely to be less sensitive than other people. 
While probation officers generally are represent- 
ative of the most stable segment of our popula- 
tion, they are not without emotion and the sen- 
sitivities common to all people. 

Perceptiveness, which is somewhat akin to sen- 
sitivity, is also a highly desirable trait in a su- 
pervisor. This enables the supervisor, particularly 
during the counseling sessions with the officer, 
to learn a great deal about the officer, such as 
his strong and weak points, his moods, his atti- 
tudes, his feelings, his prejudices. All of these 
are extremely important to any supervisor if he 
is to help the officer to improve the quality of his 
work. More specifically, perceptiveness, coupled 
with sensitivity, enables the supervisor to know 
his officers. He must examine himself constantly 
to determine just how well he really knows the 
officer he is supervising. It is important to under- 
stand the reasons an officer scowls, or bites his 
lips, or laughs inappropriately during a counsel- 
ing session or, for that matter, during any discus- 
sion he may have with the officer. A knowledge of 
all these will contribute materially to his capacity 
to be helpful to the officer and in maintaining 
a continuing harmonious relationship. 
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Relating the Supervisor to the Staff 


The supervisor should have his role in the of- 
fice well defined so that the staff will not misun- 
derstand the purpose and functions of his posi- 
tion. How well he is accepted by his officers will 
depend, to a considerable degree, on how well the 
chief probation officer interprets the role and 
purpose of the supervisor to the staff. I am of the 
opinion that one of the most significant areas to be 
discussed with the staff is the relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and the officer. If it is to be 
productive, the officer must know the supervisor 
does not discuss an officer’s shortcomings with 
another person—not even with the chief probation 
officer. On the other hand, the probation officer 
should know that periodically—and I suggest 
every 6 months—the supervisor will be required 
to furnish the chief probation officer with a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the officer’s work per- 
formance. 


Duties of the Supervisor 


In general, the supervisor should be responsi- 
ble for the professional development of the staff. 
He participates with the chief probation officer 
in the formulation of policies and practices re- 
lating to probation and parole. One of his primary 
functions is to have regular and frequent coun- 
seling sessions with each of the officers under his 
supervision. These sessions should be held at least 
every two weeks. 

In his relationships with the probation officers 
under his supervision the supervisor performs 
duties and responsibilities such as the following: 


Assesses the officer’s overall work performance 

Indoctrinates and trains new officers 

Plans and conducts staff development programs and 
professional staff conferences 

Participates in the staffing of difficult cases 

Aids the officer in developing methods of interrogating 
and fact-gathering 

Assists in the development of counseling skills 

Evaluates presentence reports, case recording, and 
correspondence and counsels with his officers individually 
and in groups 

Assists in developing sources of information and in 
utilizing the services of cooperating agencies 

In consultation with his officers, interprets the adjust- 
ment probationers and parolees are making and helps to 
determine the type of supervision and counseling required 

Considers with his officers recommendations for early 
discharge from probation, extension of the period of su- 
pervision, and revocation proceedings 

Helps his officers to make their home, community, and 
office contacts meaningful 

Encourages the officer to make the best use of his time 
and to develop proper work habits 

Stimulates his officers to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in the correctional field 

Helps to achieve and maintain working conditions con- 
ducive to good morale and officer relationships 
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Counsels his officers regarding their personality needs 
and their relationships with people 


In the absence of an officer, handles emergency situa- 
tions which may arise 


At this point, and at the risk of being considered 
impertinent, let me remind the chief probation 
officer who is fortunate enough to have a supervi- 
sor that his own staff is going to hold him strictly 
accountable if he does not assign duties to the 
supervisor that most effectively serve the staff. 
Assigning a caseload to the supervisor is not one 
of the ways to effectively help the staff. 

How a supervisor is to perform the duties I 
have listed cannot be stated precisely. A broad, 
general framework can be given, however. 

The supervisor, like probation officers, must 
practice good management in budgeting his time. 
Under prevailing conditions his workload will 
far exceed his capacity. He will find it to be most 
productive to give the largest amount of time and 
attention to the officers whose needs are greatest, 
but he must also render help to those officers need- 
ing less help. 

I have already mentioned how essential it is 
for the supervisor to really know the officer, to 
understand his personality makeup, and to have 
an appreciation of his intellect, capabilities, and 
capacity. 


Counseling the Probation Officer 

For the counseling session between the super- 
visor and the probation officer to be meaningful 
and acceptable to the officer, the supervisor must 
be knowledgeable about the probation officer’s 
work, and be able to discuss his work performance 
in a noncritical manner. For example, if the su- 
pervisor finds that an officer spends too much time 
with certain categories of offenders primarily 
because he has a special interest in that type of 
case, I submit the supervisor is being noncritical 
if he requests that the officer devote less time to 
these cases. Similarly, the officer who calls on each 
person in his caseload once each month, but does 
no more than make a nonproductive inquiry, 
should be counseled by the supervisor. The prac- 
tice of giving excessive attention to a few cases, 
while neglecting other equally deserving cases, 
can be detected in the case histories and remedied 
through counseling by the supervisor. 

Poor work habits are not only easy to detect, 
but are usually the most amenable to correction. 
Unless poor work habits are corrected, little pro- 
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gress can be made to improve the overall quality 
of an officer’s performance. 

It is only when the supervisor helps the proba- 
tion officer to broaden his knowledge and improve 
his skills and practices that the supervisor begins 
to fulfill his primary function. 

While on the subject of how the supervisor 
can help an officer become aware of the quality 
of his work performance, I should like to mention 
the group method. The supervisor should schedule 
regular weekly meetings which the supervisor 

will have programed well in advance. All proba- 
tion officers under his supervision will attend. At 
these meetings, for example, one of the officers 
may present a case to the group for discussion. 
The case material will be presented to the group 
for study prior to the meeting. At the meeting 
the group will give their comments on the officer’s 
handling of the case. From the group will come 
acceptable and worthwhile comments and sug- 
gestions. Coming from anyone else they might 
be ignored. Each officer participating in these 
sessions will benefit through the give-and-take 
by comparing his own work performance with 
that presented. 

There is one gap in the supervisor’s knowledge 
of how an officer performs. This is his lack of 
knowledge of what occurs between the officer and 
the probationer in the interview or counseling. 
I venture that not many officers are fully aware 
of how they perform in a counseling relationship. 
Certainly we can estimate subjectively the quality 
of our counseling methods and skills, but how can 
we judge our performance objectively? The best 
way I know is to make a tape recording during 
a variety of interviews and counseling sessions. 
In the role of an objective interpreter, the super- 
visor, by comparing the general content and de- 
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velopment of the interview with the contents of 
the document prepared by the officer can help the 
officer gain valuable insight and understanding. 
I recommend that every supervisor require his 
officers to make tape recordings such as I have 
described. I use the word “require” because my 
experience is that some officers are reluctant to 
do so unless so directed. 

I have cited only a few of the techniques the 
supervisor may employ in helping his officers. 
Unless the supervisor is fully prepared to utilize 
profitably every counseling session he has with 
an officer, these sessions can become meaningless 
—even boring—and may be regarded as a waste 
of the officer’s valuable time. They also can re- 
sult in the lowering of the esteem held for the 
supervisor. 

In closing, I should like to mention a few areas 
where the supervisor should not be asked to per- 
form. Generally speaking, if an officer knows his 
supervisor is not judgmental nor critical of the 
officer’s performance, their relationship is en- 
hanced. I believe it should be the duty of the chief 
probation officer or deputy chief to assume full 
responsibility for correcting and disciplining an 
officer who is not performing adequately because 
of personal habits relating to punctuality, ab- 
sences, tardiness, speech, dress. Since these prac- 
tices and habits have a direct bearing on an office 
and an officer’s performance, the supervisor must 
assist in any way practicable to help correct 
these personal habits and practices. 

When the supervisor operates within a general 
framework such as I have outlined, and if he is 
competent and sincere, he is in a position to con- 
tribute substantially to the improvement of not 
only the work performance of each of his officers 
but also the probation service generally. 


— that an administrative chain is no stronger than its weakest 
links, the chief probation officer and supervisory staff are other links 


in the chain of those who help the helper. The function of supervisory 
staff is to assist the probation officer in evaluating the assets and liabilities 
of his personality as it relates to his role in helping his charges achieve 
acceptable changes in their behavior. The focus of supervision should be 
on the officer’s learning and performance on the job. 


—EDMUND G. BURBANK and ERNEST W. GOLDSBOROUGH 
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Group Therapy in Dealing With Juvenile 
and Adult Offenders 


By MABEL A. ELLIOTT, PH.D 
Professor of Sociology, Chatham College 


ROM THE POINT OF VIEW of the sociological 
Povserves there have been at least five types 

of group methods developed for dealing with 
juvenile and adult offenders. Not all of these 
group efforts have been called “group work” or 
group therapy, but nevertheless they have been 
group methods of a sort. 

One of these is the prison itself! The prison 
and the reformatory viewed from one angle are 
themselves group methods of dealing with per- 
sons convicted and sentenced to institutional 
treatment. As all sociologists will tell you, an 
institution is a group method for meeting a human 
need. In case of correctional institutions the needs 
are manyfold. The first is to keep the prisoners 
in safe custody. The second is to restore the 
prisoner to society as a reformed individual. Sub- 
sidiary aims are to give the prisoner skills and 
techniques for making an honest living, to help 
him to make a satisfactory adjustment on re- 
lease, and to help him come to an acceptance of 
the social values which he has opposed in violating 
the law. There are additional aims in a correc- 
tional institution, but these would seem to be the 
most important. 

Prisons and reformatories as we all know have 
failed miserably in achieving any end except as 
custodial institutions. Nevertheless they were 
founded with the noble intention of reforming 
lawbreakers instead of hanging them, or exposing 
them to lesser forms of brutal treatment. Prisons 
themselves became methods of rigid control 
whether enforcing solitary confinement or the 
silent system or some other forms of restraint. 
No prison system has been able to eliminate social 
interaction among its inmates nor would prisons 
attempt to do so today. The harsh control of our 
prison systems has done little to produce socially 
minded men on release. 

There have been many reasons why prisons 
have failed in their task and we cannot recount 
all of them here. Two major factors in their 
ineffectiveness must lie in their failure to com- 
prehend the nature of man and his relation to 
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the groups of which he is part. The organization 
of the prison group has been essentially a divi- 
sion into two subgroups—one the authoritarian 
custodial group, or officers, the other the inmates 
whose position and status in the prison commu- 
nity has been subordinate. This in turn has been 
enforced by the “ordering and forbidding” tech- 
niques of the officers. As involuntary members of 
the prison community it is not surprising that 
inmates have responded with hostility and bitter- 
ness in a situation where there has been little 
opportunity for improving their status. The pris- 
oner thus identified with prisoners and those 
prisoners who did not so identify were designated 
“rats” and “stool pigeons.” 

Prisons were thus organized on an a priori con- 
ception of human nature which held that men as 
rational beings would obey prison rules because 
they would otherwise have to take the conse- 
quences. Prisons were also conceived to be peni- 
tentiaries where men in the long dark silences 
of their incarceration would make their peace 
with men and God. This we know is not so. Such 
prison organization does little to overcome the 
prisoners hostility toward social values. Instead 
the prisoner’s identification with his fellow in- 
mates and the pooling of criminal techniques 
which prison life makes possible tends to re-en- 
force his criminal tendencies. 


Antecedents of the Trend Toward 
Group Therapy 


Thoughtful men and women concerned with the 
need for rehabilitating offenders have therefore 
developed many schemes for dealing with offend- 
ers. Since space is limited I shall consider the 
four major antecedents of the present trend to- 
ward group therapy in dealing with delinquents 
and criminals. These include recreational projects, 
classification and orientation procedures, group 
work and group counseling, and group psycho- 
therapy. All of these involve group relations for 
the individual with leaders who aim either in- 
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directly, as in case of the recreation, and directly 
in case of the other three to come to grips with 
the behavior problems of offenders. The tech- 
niques of classification, group work, and group 
psychotherapy all three employ group techniques 
and group interaction in an attempt to influence 
the behavior of the offender and in a lesser degree 
this is true of the recreational leader. The recrea- 
tional leader, however, evades the behavior of the 


offender except as he participates in the recrea- 
tional activity. 


Recreational Movement 


The first of the group therapy attempts was 
the recreational movement which sold itself to 
the American public and the city tax payers on 
the premise that it would prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. H. W. Thurston published a little study, 
Delinquency and Spare Time, as a part of the 
Cleveland Recreational Survey in 1918. This 
cinched the argument. Thurston concluded that 
2,587 delinquents in Cleveland were delinquent 
because of the habitual misuse of their leisure. 
Such a conclusion enabled those who were recrea- 
tional enthusiasts to promote extensive programs 
for playground activities, social center activities, 
and organized groups such as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls. Parenthetically 
providing suitable opportunities for play and 
recreation should be an end itself, but the Ameri- 
can people’s cultural heritage was opposed to 
providing something for nothing. And it seemed 
so obvious that a boy playing a supervised game 
was learning to do something wholesome. I recall 
speaking with a man who took over the manage- 
ment of a well known boys organization. I said, “I 
hope you will do an ‘honest-to-goodness’ study of 
your organization and find out if it is preventing 
delinquency.” His reply was a bit indignant. “How 
on earth can a boy be involved in delinquency 
when he is taking part in a game or club ac- 
tivity?” he asked. From this distance I can safely 
reply, “There are ways.” 

As we all know, the Chicago Recreational Sur- 
vey gave us conclusive evidence that recreational 
programs are no “open sesame” to socially accept- 
able behavior. Delinquents spent more time than 
nondelinquents in the recreational program there. 
Some groups used parks for their hangouts.? Of 


1 H. W. Thurston, Delinquency and Spare Time. The Cleveland 
Recreational Survey, Cleveland, 1918, pp 105-118. 
? Ethel Shanas, Recreation and Delinquency. Chicago Recreation 
Commission, 1942, pp 288-244. 
® Frederick M. Thrasher, ‘‘The Boys’ Clubs and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 42:61-80 (July 1936). 
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course recreational programs have a very impor- 
tant function, but they are not primarily planned 
to inculcate social and moral values. Thrasher, 
in checking up on the Boys’ Clubs, found more 
delinquents than nondelinquents were members 
of their organized recreational groups.? The fact 
that most delinquent youngsters get in trouble 
when they are not in school or otherwise kept 
busy does not mean that recreation alone will 
solve the problem. 

Recreation was introduced in virtually all 
prisons and it has come to stay as a wholesome 
way in which to take up the long dark hours and 
long dark thoughts of prisoners. Except in rare 
instances where participation in a recreational 
project has served to reorient the individual, there 
is no precise relation between recreation and de- 
linquency prevention. We cannot say, however, 
that there would not be more if we did not have 
recreational programs. Too many facets are 
entwined in leisure and nonleisure time. 


Classification and Orientation Programs 


Classification Program.—One of the most 
promising of recent developments in prison pro- 
cedures is orientation and classification programs 
which are aimed at helping the prisoner obtain 
the most benefit from the prison facilities and 
program. Classification procedure is simply the 
transfer of techniques developed by social work- 
ers in dealing with clients to the problem of work- 
ing out the best sort of work placement, educa- 
tional training, health service, and parole place- 
ment of prisoners. The readers of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION are too familiar with classification to merit 
a detailed discussion here. Suffice it to say that 
the combined insights of the administration, 
custodial officer, classification officer, if any, the 
social worker, sociologist, director of education, 
vocational counselor, medical officer, psychiatrist, 
chaplain, the person in charge of the living quar- 
ters of the inmate, the person in charge of work 
placement, the person in charge of the isolation 
unit to which the inmate is first admitted all meet 
to discuss suitable placement and treatment of the 
prisoner. 

To be effective the prisoner should be brought 
in for consultation. Often he should be counseled 
about the relative merits of possible work place- 
ments in relation to his skills. Where health prob- 
lems exist these are considered first and any 
serious objection which he has to a particular 
placement can be considered. 
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All in all, classification procedures are routing 
the haphazard basis of work assignments and are 
trying to help the prisoner utilize his capacities 
wherever possible. There is an attempt throughout 
to see the prisoner as a whole. 

Orientation Program.—As a further means of 
introducing the prisoner to the institution the 
orientation program has been developed in our 
better prisons. This usually takes place during the 
time the prisoner is under quarantine to prevent 
the spread of infectious disease. Utilizing much 
the same techniques as colleges and universities 
do with incoming students, the prisoners are pre- 
sented with a picture of the services available at 
the prison. These include recreational activities, 
educational opportunities, religious service, medi- 
cal services, casework and counseling services— 
and we might add the opportunities for group 
counseling where they exist. 

The classification and orientation programs 
have been important first steps in reorganizing 
prisoners to serve the needs of the persons they 
serve. They are a far cry from the old prison 
where personnel maintained a vindictive and hos- 
tile attitude toward the inmates. 


Group Work and Group Counseling 


Once the programs of prisons were focused on 
suitable planning for the prisoners’ experience 
within the institution many things have happened 
to prison life of which the great expansion of 
educational opportunities is a notable example. 
Our concern, however, is with group therapy. 
With the development of classification and orien- 
tation programs other concepts of social work 
followed soon. Social group work—in contrast to 
casework—had its impetus in this country chiefly 
from the community services developed by the 
settlement movement and subsequent community 
centers, and later by community councils. To 
certain extent the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. also 
participated in the same movement, although 
their members were usually the native born. 

In the beginning group work was primarily 
concerned with the assimilation of bewildered, 
ignorant, and poverty-stricken immigrants who 
came to the United States in response to the job 
opportunities extolled in advertising campaigns 
of American industries abroad during the period 
from 1885 to 1910. The immigrants who came to 
us were faced with serious problems of housing, 


4 Cf. Gisela Konopka, Group Work in the Institution. New York: 
Whiteside and Morrow, 1954, Chapter VI. ; 


job exploitation, child rearing, and those involv- 
ing basic human rights. They lived in the con- 
gested slum areas of our great cities. Out of their 
needs schools of social work developed. So, too, 
educational programs and programs for citizen- 
ship and for experience in group participation 
developed as well as recreational programs. Out 
of the experience of both amateurs and of trained 
social workers professional skills in group work 
have thus developed. These have given us insights 
into how the individual can be effectively inducted 
into group participation. 

First and foremost, group work can be effec- 
tive only in an atmosphere of trust and one 
where insights and experience are shared in 
dealing with a common problem. One of the 
most salutary things about group work with 
delinquents and adult offenders is their recogni- 
tion that other people face the same problem. 
Gisela Konopka has given us many insights as 
to how group work techniques may be applied to 
correctional work. It is very important, she re- 
minds us, that the group be conducted on a volun- 
tary basis, that the members be composed of per- 
sons who face much the same problem, and that 
the members be informed and that the focus of 
the discussion be related not only to their feelings 
but also to how they can overcome their rejection 
and hostility. In order to achieve participation 
it is obvious that the group worker must establish 
rapport. The offender must be permitted to ex- 
press himself—and the worker must expect re- 
buffs. The worker should admit that adherence 
to social values and ideals is not always easy but 
also make it clear that most people try to live up 
to society’s demands.* 

Various techniques may be employed. Whether 
these consist in verbal discussion, in sociodrama, 
psychodrama, a short movie which portrays a 
common problem, a visiting law official’s lecture, 
or some other method, the whole approach must 
be friendly. Occasionally the worker may have to 
limit the directions of discussion if they become 
out of hand. But so far as possible, the group 
should be encouraged to talk freely. When group 
work is related to possible job placements group 
opinions as well as those of the individual may be 
helpful. 

Where possible, a recording should be made of 
sessions for its light on subsequent sessions. The 
need for ‘recordings should be explained to the 
group. Recordings should probably not be made 
until the group has achieved true rapport. The 
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group worker must serve as the diagnostician, 
give insight to the group, reduce tensions, and 
otherwise facilitate group interaction so that the 
group comes to a development of some consensus 
about the common problem. 

The psychology of earlier penal treatment has 
been chiefly through fear rather than through im- 
plementing any desire among the inmates to par- 
ticipate effectively as a member of society. The de- 
linquent has usually had status withhis peer group 
outside the pale of “respectable” society. The 
group worker within a prison or reformatory 
must make it clear to the members that they have 
need for achieving status with the larger group 
or society and must therefore accept responsi- 
bility for their behavior; both as an individual 
and a group. That is, the group with whom they 
have shared their problem can actually help the 
prisoner on parole and in later life.5 

Here I should point out that I differ seriously 
with all of those rules for parolees which insist 
that parolees never have any subsequent relation- 
ship with men they knew in prison. As in any 
community, prisoners are bound to become friends 
and to develop respect for some of their fellow 
inmates. It is unrealistic to think that men will 
not try to form contacts with men who have 
helped them in their darkest hours. It is much 
more sensible to try to foster a type of group 
relationship which will promote desirable influ- 
ences between men at a later date 

In my estimation it is pure foolishness to de- 
mand they never see each other. Ex-prisoners 
like ex-soldiers have the sympathy that only those 
who have passed through a common trial can 
have. An extension of the prison group sessions 
to form a parolee group during the difficult period 
of readjusting to community life outside, in my 
opinion, is an important new direction for parole 
departments to take, even though it means revok- 
ing old rules. An occasional meeting in which men 
share some of their problems and tell “how they 
struggled but made it” could be very salutary in 
helping other men meet the same problems. 
Alcoholics Anonymous has made such a remark- 
able contribution to helping the alcoholic. It 
seems likely that Prisoners Anonymous will 
supply some similar assistance to ex-prisoners 
in years ahead. 

Group work with Aeitemuentn has been em- 
ployed in a number of cities on an extramural 


5 Ibid. 


® William C. Menninger, Psychiatry in a Troubled World. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, p. 127. 


basis, too. This type of group work will be dis- 
cussed later in a brief resume of the effectiveness 
of various types of group therapy. 


Group Psychotherapy 


Group psychotherapy in contrast to group coun- 
seling in prisons had its major impetus from the 
group psychiatric services extended to emotion- 
ally disturbed men in the armed forces during 
World War II. During the period January 1942 
to June 1945 there were 918,961 admissions to 
army hospitals on “neuropsychiatric services,” of 
whom 586,516 were listed as psychoneuroses.® 
How to deal with them all was an enormous 
problem. It was partly resolved by group therapy 
sessions. There was no possibility of dealing with 
them otherwise. 

Out of this experience born of necessity it was 
found that the stimuli of group discussions 
brought out attitudes and information that would 
not have been available in one-to-one therapy. 
In fact it proved so successful that group therapy 
has been employed in many agencies and clinics, 
partly as a means of reducing costs and partly 
as a means of speeding up the therapy. I might 
add that group therapy is now being used on a 
noninstitutional basis by some psychiatrists. A 
psychiatrist I know in Chicago—a former student 
of mine—tells me that he has used the group 
therapy method successfully in treating business- 
men seeking psychiatric help. The excessively 
high cost of individual psychoanalytic sessions is 
overcome by the smaller fees, and the stimulus 
and insight obtaining from the group sessions 
he has found highly valuable. 

These considerations lead me to conclude that 
group counseling and group psychotherapy are 
more alike than group workers and psychiatrists 
employing group methods have been willing to 
admit. Both are dependent upon the fundamental 
character of group interaction and the indi- 
viduals’ behavior in relation to the group. And 
both approaches have demonstrated that the 
group approach to the offender’s problem is in 
itself salutary because it makes the individual 
realize that his problem is not unique. In recog- 
nizing that he is not the only person who has 
rebelled against society he can emerge from his 
lonely isolation and share a hope that together 
they can fight a common problem. It is an impor- 
tant step in restoring self-respect for the offender 
to know he is not the only person society has 
condemned. So far as group psychotherapy is 
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concerned, I differ with the psychiatrists who 
classify all criminals as mentally ill, or emotion- 
ally disturbed. Many merely have distorted values 
or an effective mechanism for rationalizing their 
conduct. Some men were simply weak in a crisis, 
some men committed the crime unwittingly, some 
committed their offense under group impetus, 
some acted against their own conviction and feel 
deeply guilty. Because psychiatrists tend to see 
only the worst disturbed cases they often conclude 
that the rank and file cases are seriously dis- 
turbed. Some means of exposing the psychiatrists 
to the larger prison body might convince them 
that relatively few inmates are so mentally ill 
as to have severed connection with social reality. 
Even so, the psychiatrists’ service might be a 
valuable adjunct to improving the general mental 
health of an institution. 


How Is Group Therapy Working Out? 


When we try to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the various types of group therapy we must con- 
fess that we do not have all the answers. At an 
earlier date many criminologists thought the solu- 
tion to juvenile delinquency was at hand. We 
knew what caused it and could easily proceed to 
a solution. Today we are not so sure. World condi- 
tions and the general malaise are now said to be 
involved in delinquent behavior—and solution to 
the world situation is not in sight. How far group 
therapy can go is yet to be established, but present 
findings give us a few clues. 

The effect of a coordinated classification com- 
mittee on delinquency may be illustrated in a 
research project I supervised last year on the 
delinquency proneness of boys released from the 
Youth Development Center at Canonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in contrast to those released from an old 
fashioned reformatory, Thorn Hill School. The 
project involved a complicated attitude study and 
I shall not attempt to explain the details. The 
important thing is that the boys at the Youth 
Development Center were hard core delinquents 
who were exposed to extensive therapy and 
counseling after a directed plan had been devel- 
oped for them by the classification committee. 
The Thorn Hill boys lived under a “cottage 
parents” plan with their own cottage mates and 
pursued a program of farm work, school work, 

7 Angela Blumberg, A Study of the Attitudes of Sixty Delinquent 
Boys Brought Before the Allegheny County Juvenile Court for Parole 
rohan ta study was supervised by Mabel A. Elliott, Chatham 


8 William C. Kvaraceus and by <4 B. Miller, Delinquent Behavior: 
Culture and the Individual, and Deli 
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and institutional housekeeping plus a recreational 
program. The Youth Development Center concen- 
trated on helping the boys understand themselves 
and acquire skills for vocational use later. When 
the groups were given “delinquency proneness” 
tests based on the Reckless and Gough scales the 
Youth Development Center boys—although a 
considerably smaller number than the Thorn Hill 
boys—exhibited consistently less delinquency 
proneness and hostility despite their being more 
serious offenders at the outset. How much of their 
improvement can be attributed to effective classifi- 
cation and how much to day-by-day counseling 
on the part of well chosen house officers and the 
counseling service cannot be stated. The point is 
that the total effect of the one institution which 
was organized to grapple with the problem was 
far superior to the institution organized with no 
reference to the boys’ needs.’ 


Group Counseling in the Schools 


While we are on the subject of group counseling 
I should like to interject a few words on the 
schools. So many delinquents have failed in school 
or have been truants that the school has often 
been held responsible for delinquency. Others have 
thought that the schools could prevent delin- 
quency. The school is certainly a group enter- 
prise, but its major task must always be that of 
education, and not the prevention and treatment 
of delinquency. Nevertheless the National Educa- 
tion Association recently brought out a two- 
volume report on delinquency which aims at 
helping the teacher both in detecting delinquents 
and in developing personal strengths and educa- 
tional skills for helping the child who violates 
group norms.’ In detecting the children in early 
stages the teachers were admonished to recognize 
various symptoms and in developing a preventive 
program were expected to develop new curricu- 
lums, and to give the child help in forms of special 
services as well as to serve as a model of identifi- 
cation. Actual discussion of problems the child 
must face would seem to be a better attack on the 
problem. In the planning for a positive program 
it would seem that the school might consider the 
development of courses on moral values and 
ethics. Many children come from homes where 
there is little instruction on the reasons why one 
should not steal, lie, murder, or become involved 
in illicit sex experiences. No one has even ex- 
plained to them that acceptable conduct has any 
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sound basis or true validity. Most of the courses 
in ethics are taught on a college level whereas 
the time the young person needs instruction is in 
grammar school, at the latest. 

Unfortunately, the school does not provide the 
opportunity for detecting the majority of the hard 
core delinquents since most delinquent acts of 
juveniles are committed outside school hours. Last 
year I supervised a study of school behavior prob- 
lems which were referred to the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court by the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
The study itself was limited to approximately half 
of the 121 school children from 101 families who 
were referred to the court during the academic 
year 1959-1960. The cases were selected chrono- 
logically on basis of families and in several cases 
more than one child was involved in the particular 
family. The children in the first family and every 
other family ad seriatim were then studied. All 
told, 62 children were involved in the study. I 
shall not recount all that we found but several 
findings are germane to this discussion. Forty- 
five of the children, or 72.6 percent, were referred 
to court on the charge of truancy or truancy plus 
some other charge. In nine of the cases (13.5 
percent) there was some other charge, while 
eight cases (12.9 percent) were referred for 
dependency or neglect. Obviously the hard core 
of delinquent cases engaged in the more serious 
types of offenders is seldom detected and reported 
by the school.® In contrast an earlier study of 
police referred juvenile cases at the Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court involved auto stealing, 
burglary, holdups, other stealing, running away, 
being ungovernable, sex offenses, injury to per- 
son, malicious mischief, and traffic violations.’° 
The school cases, on the other hand, were the most 
serious school behavior problems. The less serious 
cases were adjusted through the efforts of their 
Home and School Visitors Services. 

Thus schools are not detecting the hard core 
delinquency cases in Pittsburgh of whom we have 
some 7,500 cases a year. The school might serve 
more effectively in building social attitudes than 
it has. This might be accomplished by greater 
emphasis upon social values in the curriculum 
and in explaining the reasons for our laws and 
their basis on ethical considerations. So far as 


® Cf. Harriette M. Cohen, Delinquency Problems in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, supervised by Mabel A. Elliott, Ms in Chatham Library. 

10 Marcia Glazer and Barbara Wietrynski, A Comparative Study of 
Parent-Referred and Police Referred Cases of the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court January 1 through June 30, 1954. Ms Chatham Library 
(supervised by Mabel A. Elliott). : 

11H. Ashley Weeks, Youthful Offenders at Highfields. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958, p. 42. 
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I know no school or reformatory in the United 
States has developed any full-fledged instruction 
in ethics either for children as a whole or for 
juvenile delinquents who truly need to understand 
the social reasoning involved in condemning steal- 
ing, robbing, drunkenness, sex offenses, and as- 
sault and battery. 

When I spent a year in Germany recently I 
found the reformatory institution at Hanofer- 
samt had developed special group sessions in 
ethics. The boys met in small groups of 6 to 8 with 
their instructor in ethics and discussed the ins- 
and-outs of ethical behavior. Since none of the 
boys had ever received much tuition at home in 
these matters it was considered vital that the in- 
stitution provide such instruction. How it is work- 
ing out I do not know, but the instructor was a 
very well trained young man and the highest 
paid member of the staff. 


Group Counseling and Group Psychotherapy 


So far as group counseling and group psycho- 
therapy are concerned we cannot say with any pre- 
cision how much will come from such efforts. We 
know that certain states—California and New 
Jersey, for example—have organized extensive 
group counseling projects. Other states are ex- 
perimenting with the idea. The well known High- 
fields experiment in New Jersey has developed 
its program on a small-group therapy level. This 
institution provides short-term treatment for a 
group of 20 boys for a period not exceeding 4 
months. The Highfields experiment began in 1950. 
A study of 50 admissions there between July 1950 
and February 1954, and 49 at Annandale (a typ- 
ical reformatory) showed Annandale has had a 
much higher recidivism rate than Highfields. This 
speaks well for the group therapy there but H. 
Ashley Weeks insists that the differences in re- 
cidivism are chiefly between the Negro groups at 
both institutions. In a comparative analysis he 
shows that for white boys 59 percent of the 
Annandale group and 64 percent of the Highfields 
boys did not become recidivists. The Highfields 
Negro boys did equally well with the white boys; 
59 percent did not become recidivists. For the 
Annandale Negro boys all but 33 percent be- 
came repeaters.'! Did raising the status implica- 
tions of the Negro boys at Highfields increase 
their success? Why do white boys at Annandale 
do as well as white boys at Highfields? These are 
unanswered questions which are worthy of exten- 
sive and rigorous research. 
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Meanwhile extensive experimentation in what 
is termed “detached group work’ has been devel- 
oped in Chicago, New York, and elsewhere in 
dealing with street gangs. These projects have 
been conducted in an attempt to work with gangs 
where they are—on the street—rather than to try 
to get them to take part in a group work agency’s 
project. In New York City, for example, the work- 
ers of the New York City Youth Board have 
sought out gangs in their hangouts, in candy 
stores, restaurants, or drugstores frequented by 
the members. Initially they had to overcome 
hostility and suspicion, but eventually workers 
established themselves with groups through their 
friendly services, through helping them get jobs, 
and visiting them when arrested. They also ob- 
tained casework or psychiatric assistance. 

In the process, group workers act on a tolerant 
basis and accept the gang members as individuals 
while making clear that they do not go along with 
their delinquent behavior. This gaining accept- 
ance requires time. In time the group worker 
hopes to get the gang to modify its role in the 
community and the priority of the individual’s 
role. The aim is to reduce the individual gang 


12 Cf. Harry Manuel Shulman, Juvenile Delinquency in American 
Society. New York: Harpers, 1961, pp. 678-689. 
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members’ role as delinquents. To date no inten- 
sive analysis of the effectiveness of such group 
work in defining, limiting, and altering the delin- 
quent’s role is available.!? The points of view de- 
veloped are challenging and welfare workers and 
philanthropists have invested heavily in such pro- 
jects. How much such treatment appears to be 
accomplishing is hard to say. Gangs become older 
in process and social maturation may be a factor 
in discontinuing gang activities. In any event 
gang conflicts have been reduced and to some de- 
gree eliminated. The need for redirecting the 
activities of a gang group when it breaks up is 
obvious and some form of agency centered activity 
may be the solution. In group psychotherapy to 
date we have no means of evaluating the final 
outcome of these who have had such treatment. 
We only know that there seems to be some hope. 

Meanwhile, if one were to classify American 
cultural tendencies one of the most obvious would 
be our willingness to try a new idea, be it in med- 
icine or in treating delinquency. A well organized 
research experiment coordinated with a group 
work project with a comparative study of a con- 
trol group would give us a better working basis 
for proceeding. We need more research on pro- 
jects in action. 


ECENT YEARS have witnessed a tremendous growth in the use of oe 

methods to help people meet their emotional problems 
Group methods have come to be applied to a wider range of people in 
trouble; those suffering from ailments related to emotional tensions such 
as asthma, those demoralized by chronic illnesses, and even those whose 
difficulties lie in the shadowy land between criminality and illness, such 
as alcoholics, children with behavior problems, pregnant unmarried girls, 
and youthful offenders. This approach has also proved helpful to troubled 
parents, persons with marital difficulties, and individuals struggling to 
master acute crises of various kinds. Even business and industry are using 
group methods to improve the productivity and morale of their personnel. 


—LLOYD W. MccORKLE and ALBERT ELIAS 
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Helping Institutionalized Students 
Re-enter Public Schools 


By ERVEN BRUNDAGE, PH.D 
Assistant Superintendent, Curricular Services, San Diego County Department of Education 


HE REHABILITATION of school-age law viola- 

tors faces a real test when the time comes 

for them to return home and re-enter their 
normal classrooms. There are a number of causes 
for this problem but mainly it is one of poor articu- 
lation between rehabilitation institutions and the 
schools. As an example, let us follow the path of 
a typical school-age law violator as a means of 
demonstrating the point. 

Ordinarily he has been a problem to the school 
long before violating the law. He is usually below 
grade level in his educational progress and has 
often been a disciplinary case. Already behind 
in his studies, his schooling is once again inter- 
rupted as he is sent to a processing center for a 
few days or weeks until a more permanent place- 
ment is determined. When the violation is not seri- 
ous he, of course, is returned to the school. But 
those who concern us are placed in rehabilitation 
institutions for a more prolonged period of time. 


Some Problems of Re-entry 


At this point, educational progress must be 
coordinated between the school of his former at- 
tendance and the institution in which he is placed 
for rehabilitation. This is not an easy matter since 
course offerings do not always match and, as has 
been said, the violator generally is not a good 
student. 

Some flexibility exists, though, in determining 
courses of study and in granting credits in the 
institutional setting and the juvenile often finds 
for the first time modest interest and success in 
school. 

It is at the time of release from the rehabilita- 
tion center for re-entry into school that the great- 
est problem occurs. Two matters must be dealt 
with here. First, the courses and credits must be 
articulated once again but, in addition, the atti- 
tudes of students and school people must be dealt 
with. 

Taking the second problem, it should be pointed 
out again that the juvenile who is being con- 
sidered has usually not been a favorite at school. 
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Poor in his school work and a probable discipline 
problem, the teacher generally has a sigh of relief 
when he learns the student will no longer be in the 
classroom. This attitude has sometimes been ver- 
balized to counselors and the administration which 
has helped produce a similar feeling on their part. 
In fact, feelings have run pretty high and teachers 
have been known to say such things to the princi- 
pal as “that boy can never re-enter my classroom.” 


Caught Between Two Forces 


So now when the student does reappear the 
official who is in the position of readmitting him is 
caught between two forces. On one hand he is 
expected to back up the teacher in his demand 
that the troublemaker not be allowed back in class 
and on the other hand it is expected that he will 
be instrumental in continuing the rehabilitation 
of the youngster as provided at the correctional 
institution. 

The feeling has been that the weight of alle- 
giance has rested with loyalties to teachers and 
that school people in general have preferred that 
these students did not return. The principal, vice 
principal, or counselor who greets the returnee 
has had experiences which work against a strong 
allegiance toward the rehabilitative process. He 
has seen the troubles the juvenile has produced, 
he has seen some revert after institutionalization, 
he has spent hours of counseling time himself, 
and he has heard the teacher threaten to never 
allow the student in his class again. It is, there- 
fore, understandable that the school official would 
see his role primarily as that of protecting the 
school from disruptive elements such as this. After 
all, it has been demonstrated that this individual 
has kept the other students from getting their 
school work done. It is felt that the school official 
has in a way seen himself as “letting down” the 
teachers when he does not find other placements 
for this type of student. 

It is further understandable that the school 
official would not have strong feeling for the 
rehabilitative process since his contact with this 
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procedure has been so minimal. He has not sat 
with the rehabilitation officer as the young offend- 
er has been counseled and worked with. He remem- 
bers him as he left the school in trouble, not as 
the youth being released from custody. 


California’s Liaison Procedural Plan 


It is for this reason the State of California 
instituted the Liaison Procedural Plan. The plan 
calls for contact persons in every county in the 
State to insure smooth transfer of students from 
correctional institutions back into the school and 
community. To meet this problem, San Diego 
County adopted a unique approach. Assessing the 
problem, it appeared that, first, school people 
needed to share the outlook of the worker who 
attempted to rehabilitate the law violator rather 
than working with the past feelings. Next, machin- 
ery and contacts needed to be established to insure 
smooth transfer of records. And last, it was hoped 
that rules and regulations could be relaxed as much 
as possible to allow the students to get back into 
the normal classroom routine. To do this, a contact 
person was named for every high school in the 
county. 

Next the question was asked, “How can the 
attitudes of the contact people be changed so they 
see themselves as a part of the rehabilitative 
process?” To accomplish this, a meeting was called 
of all contact people and a series of experiences 
planned aimed at changing attitudes. 

It was assumed that the young offenders had 
changed and were better able to take their place 
in the school. It was also assumed that many of 
the hostile defenses built up through the years 
were now let down and the normal fears and 
anxieties about returning to school could be seen 
in the students and dealt with. It was felt that if 
the contact people could see the students face-to- 
face, hear their concerns, and see some of the 
changes in attitude, they would, in turn, shift some 
of their allegiances in their behalf and make re- 
entry into school much easier. For this reason it 
was decided that the setting for the meeting 
should be at one of the correctional institutions 
where students were available. Students in the 
institution were then contacted and told that 
representatives from their schools would spend a 
day at the camp discussing ways of helping them 
make adjustments to school. 


Questions They Ask 
The students were asked to write questions and 


problems they felt were of greatest concern to 
them as they anticipated returning to school. 
These questions were summarized and duplicated 
for distribution to the contact people at the 
meeting. 

The questions raised were: 

a. What do we do when we return to school after 
leaving Rancho del Campo? 

b. What can we expect when we leave Rancho 
del Campo High School in the middle of a semes- 
ter? Will we still get credit for the work taken at 
Rancho del Campo High School if we return to 
regular school in the middle of a semester? 

c. Can we graduate from a continuation school? 

d. Why don’t schools have more clubs which will 
interest the average boys like they do for the 
“brains”? 

e. Why don’t schools have more activities after 
school? 

f. Is there a special program or counselor that 
will help us when we return to the schools? 

g. Will all teachers in the school know that we 
are from Rancho del Campo? 

h. Can we go out for sports? 

i. Will Rancho del Campo High School credits 
be accepted in the next school? 

j. Will we have special classes for counseling 
or will we be assigned like the others? 

The tone of the questions alone was an indica- 
tion of the sincerity of at least some of the boys. 
The face-to-face contacts which were later pro- 
vided, however, were even more convincing. The 
students were separated according to school dis- 
tricts of attendance. Representatives of the schools 
were asked to sit in small group discussions with 
the boys and consider with the boys the questions 

raised as well as any others that might come to 
their attention. 

As might be supposed, these small group dis- 
cussions were slow getting started. For reasons 
cited earlier, the persons involved many times 
were already acquainted and previous tensions were 
revived. Gradually, however, as school people be- 
gan to realize that these youngsters also had a 
sincere and frightened side to them, the conversa- 
tion began to warm up. When a troubled, anxious 
boy asks “Will all the kids and teachers hate 
me?” it becomes natural to move to his side and 
resolve to help him make the best adjustment 
possible when he returns to school. 

Lunch was arranged so that the small groups 
could stay together and the intensity and the free- 
ness of the conversation became even more notice- 
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able. It is believed that in some cases a kind of 
friendship even evolved. 


Conclusion 


The following letter from one of our principals 
tells the story very well. 


I feel that the high point in this school year to date 
was my visit at Rancho del Campo. Aside from the good 
that came from the discussion of the purposes and ac- 
complishments of Rancho, there was perhaps the greater 
good of having the opportunity of sitting down and 
talking with my boys. 

Naturally, they were very much interested in the 
activities of the other “malcontents” back home. As I 
described the various ones to them, I think probably 
the most illuminating remark made by anyone was 
made by Ralph F___, who, in speaking of a certain 
boy whom you will doubtless get to know sometime, 
said, “He needs this place; it could do a lot for him.” 

I was never before so impressed with the humanness 
of these kids, who, over a period of time, can get in your 
hair so much and so often that you feel that there is 
only one solution to their problem, and that is retro- 
active birth control. Sitting down with and among them 
in a different environment where everyone is relaxed, 


Letter to 


Comments on the Nalline Testing Program 
To THE EDITOR: 


I have just had occasion to read the article, “Narcotics 
and Nalline: Six Years of Testing,” by Lieutenant Thor- 
vald T. Brown in the June 1963 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. The matter of Nalline testing is of course a matter 
of concern to all people in corrections and law enforce- 
ment and I should like to share my views on the subject 
with you and Lieutenant Brown. 

Let me say at the outset that I am in complete accord 
with the testing of narcotic addicts under the Nalline 
program, subject to the limitations which I shall discuss 
below. In my own experience I have found the program to 
be extremely useful in dealing with the narcotics problem. 
Further, let me say that my observations set forth here 
are based solely upon my own experience and I certainly 
am not able to claim that they have generalized validity. 

My sole objection to the Nalline testing program is the 
“clinic” nature of the program which is widely employed 
in various counties of California. By this I mean that 
the addicts themselves are thrown into too close an as- 
sociation as the result of their mutual presence in the 
clinics at the time the tests are conducted. I have observed 
three clinics in operation in different counties in Calif- 
ornia, and all were the same. There was a large room 
where addicts awaiting the tests were congregated. There 
was always some degree of supervision of the addicts, 
but there was no way of preventing them from talking 
with each other, and I have, on occasion, seen addicts 
swapping experiences. I have known addicts to say that 
it was at Nalline clinics that they made “contacts” for a 
later rendezvous with other addicts which eventually led to 
the purchase of narcotics. Whether these statements are 
true or not, I cannot say, but the incidents raise a valid 
question which must be considered. For example, one can 
well imagine the dismay of a local chief of police if a 
group of 10 to 20 addicts approached him and requested 
permission to use a public building for a period of 1-2 
hours weekly so that they might congregate and discuss 
experiences under addiction, sources of narcotics, and 
means of avoiding apprehension for narcotics abuse, and 
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the Editor 


ready and willing to talk was a genuine pleasure and 
a real eye-opener. I hope the boys received as much 
~_ from visiting with me as I did in visiting with 
them. 


I am already looking forward to coming your way 
again in another year. 


The point is that we have been guilty of poor 
articulation between correctional institutions and 
schools. The problem has centered around misun- 
derstanding and lack of communication. One way 
of helping to solve the problem is to bring school 
people who receive rehabilitated juveniles together 
with the juveniles themselves in a small group 
rather in an intimate discussion situation. Here 
some of the ideals of our democratic society take 
over. The school people realize that these boys 
are seeking dignity and approval just like every- 
one else and the school man becomes the friend 
and champion of the juvenile rather than an ob- 
stacle to be overcome. 


thereafter they planned to rendezvous at a local tavern to 
continue their discussions. 

This problem was brought into focus by an offender 
now under parole supervision by this office. He was fac- 
ing the possibility of submitting to Nalline testing in 
order to secure his driver’s license. His major concern, 
and I think it was a valid one, is that he had moved away 
from the town of his conviction for the primary purpose 
of avoiding his previous associations, which had initially 
led him into his narcotics offense. The Nalline tests were 
held in the town where he had been convicted, however, 
and he would have been required to return to that town 
and see previous friends and associates at the clinic that 
he earnestly desired to avoid at all costs. This man knew 
his weakness, and was doing his best to overcome it, but 
the prospects of testing would have subjected him to 
attack in his most vulnerable spot. 

Another aspect of the problem, and one which probably 
is a “necessary evil,” is the nature of the test itself, the 
injection of a narcotic substance by the means of a needle. 
I know of one addict (who was passing the Nalline test 
with negative results, hence we may be reasonably sure 
that he was not using narcotics) who complained that the 
Nalline, although not addictive, gave him a lift or “boost” 
which was very undesirable to him since it reminded him 
of the lift or “boost” that he got from taking narcotics. 
He, too, apparently genuinely desired to refrain from the 
use of narcotics, but remarked that the Nalline test itself 
served as a continual reminder to him of the pleasant ef- 
fect which narcotics had upon him, and hence represented 
a continual temptation to return to the abuse of narcotics. 

Another aspect of this same problem is the situation 
wherein, perhaps through some elaborate unconscious or 
semiconscious symbolism the addict becomes “addicted” to 
the needle. By this I mean I have known addicts who at- 
tached some special significance to the injection of any 
substance by means of a hypodermic, and I have known 
one addict to claim (this is unconfirmed) that while he 
was able to refrain from the use of heroin during his pe- 
riod of parole, he was not able to refrain from the fre- 
quent use of other milder narcotics, which he invariably 
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took by means of a needle, regardless of whether they could 
be administered orally or not. He secured some sort of 
emotional comfort simply from the use of a needle. The 
Nalline Test would hardly contribute to a healthy accom- 
modation to this kind of problem. As I say, I do not feel 
that this is a problem that can be readily resolved under 
the present testing program, but this is an area where 
certain unique problems are presented and there is some 
detraction from the overall beneficial results of the pro- 
gram as a result. 


July 23,1963 DoNALD L. CHAMLEE 
U. S. Probation Officer 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EpiTor’s NoTE: We publish here Captain Brown’s reply 
to Mr. Chamlee’s letter of July 23: 


DEAR Mr. CHAMLEE: 


Thank you for the copy of your letter in which you 
voiced certain criticisms of the Nalline testing program. 

Admittedly, it would be ideal to have a separate ap- 
pointment for each testee rather than have them appear 
together at the clinic. With 250 probationers and another 
200 parolees submitting regularly to the test in our clinic 
it is an obvious impossibility to operate in any other 
manner. 

This same “complaint” was voiced by another federal 
agency in a report dated March 30, 1960, and like your 
allegation claimed the clinic was a place where “contacts” 
are made for the purchase of narcotics. Our clinic is 
supervised by both police and probation officers, conversa- 
tion is kept to a minimum, and no one is permitted to 
leave the room. We feel this criticism is unwarranted and 
grossly exaggerated. 

Addicts cling together. Although it is a basic premise of 
rehabilitation that a probationer is not to associate with 
other delinquents (known addicts, thieves, ex-cons, etc.), 
it is likewise well known that such restrictions are gen- 
erally unenforceable. To categorically forbid these as- 
sociations does nothing more than drive these people 
(and their meetings) underground. We would prefer to 
have them out in the open. Addicts will meet, they will 
seek each other out, for all others are “squares.” 

In many jurisdictions persons reporting to parole-pro- 
bation offices must wait together in a common room—the 
rapist sits next to the burglar, shoplifter, abortionist, 
gambler, addict, or arsonist. There are approximately 
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8,000 adults on probation in Alameda County (250 of 
whom are narcotics offenders), and they do get together. 
Parole and probation agencies often conduct group act- 
ivity (therapy) sessions; some agencies mix parolees with 
straight probationers at these meetings. 

You cited the example of an offender you supervise who 
left his home area in order to get away from the addict 
element but was forced to return to this unsatisfactory 
environment in order to take the Nalline test, an associa- 
tion “that he earnestly desired to avoid at all cost.” It 
would appear that if this were a legitimate complaint, it 
would be a simple matter for a probation officer to satis- 
factorily resolve. The man could be tested in privacy 
either by the regular clinic physician or by another doctor. 
If this is a valid argument against the test, it could also 
apply to the total concept of parole and be the result of 
too large a caseload—a failure to handle each case on an 
individual basis, or a lack of initiative on the part of the 
supervising officer. 

Your inference that the injection of the needle itself is 
deleterious and that an addict told you that Nalline “gave 
him a lift or ‘boost’,” is typical of a captious critic who 
rationalizes his addiction and the restraints of probation. 
You also know other addicts who, having forsaken heroin, 
have used the needle for injecting other “milder” drugs 
which could be ingested orally because of “some sort of 
emotional comfort simply from the use of a needle.” 

Anyone familiar with the addict world can relate hun- 
dreds of fantastic recitals emanating from the highly 
imaginative and notoriously untruthful users of narcotics. 
This is not to say that a few may believe they experience 
a slight euphoria from Nalline. Nor is it too farfetched 
to state that some of them are “needle addicts” and do de- 
rive sensual pleasure from the needle. While many addicts 
inject any and all types of drugs, including those which 
are designed for oral ingestion, they do so primarily be- 
cause the results are quicker and more intense when 
forced directly into the blood stream. 

In conclusion, we who have administered thousands of 
tests are completely sold on the program. We have never 
claimed it to be a panacea. We are aware of its short- 
comings but are pleased with the overall results. The ef- 
fectiveness of a program of this nature is in direct pro- 
portion to the sincere cooperation of those who administer 
it—parole, probation, and police. 

August 16, 1963 Capt. THORVALD T. BROWN 

Oakland Police Department 
Oakland, Calif. 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


Hearings on many of the numerous bills introduced in 
the 88th Congress concerning various aspects of criminal 
law and its administration in the United States court 
system have been completed and Senate and House 
Committee reports have been filed. Congressional action, 
if any, with respect to the bills previously listed in this 
column and of other bills introduced since May 1, 1963, 
was as follows as of August 21: 


REPRESENTATION OF THE INDIGENT: 


S. 1057, H.R. 4816, H.R. 5581, and H.R. 6499 contain the 
rovisions of the proposed Criminal Justice Act, sponsored 
ce the Attorney General. Hearings have been completed in 
the Senate and on June 10 the Committee reported favor- 
ably to the Senate on S. 1057 with amendments. See Senate 
Report No. 346. The bill, as reported, would authorize the 
appointment of full-time or part-time public defenders in 


Attorney, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


districts where such appointments are justified by the vol- 
ume of cases and would authorize payment of compen- 
sation to appointed counsel. 

H.R. 3446, H.R. 4156, H.R. 4461, H.R. 5889, H.R. 6235, 
H.R. 6250, H.R. 6765, and H.R. 7457 would authorize pay- 
ment of compensation to counsel appointed to represent 
indigent defendants in criminal cases. Hearings have 
also been completed in the House of Representatives and 
on May 22 the House Judiciary Committee ordered H.R. 
7457 favorably reported. This bill permits only the pay- 
ment of compensation to appointed counsel. 


NARCOTICS: 


S. 864 and H.R. 1630 would provide for a mandatory 
civil commitment in certain cases where a defendant 
“chooses to submit to an immediate examination to deter- 
mine if he is a drug user.” Where a drug user is com- 
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mitted under the act, the “criminal charge . . . shall 
be dismissed only after the drug user ... has been 
certified ...as having successfully completed the after- 
care period.” 

H.R. 3282 would provide means for assisting the States 
in establishing hospital facilities for the care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. 

S. 794 and S. 863 would ameliorate the rigid mandatory 
minimum sentence provisions of the narcotics laws by 
vesting discretion in the courts to deal with narcotic 
addicts and with youthful offenders. S. 863 would make 
the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act applicable in 


narcotics cases, notwithstanding the mandatory sen- 
tences prescribed. 


BAIL: 


H.R. 42 would grant authority to the federal courts 
to deny bail to defendants in certain criminal cases in- 
volving crimes affecting the national security. 

H.R. 956 would amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 with respect to the granting of bail to 
defendants in criminal cases pending appeal or certiorari. 


MAILING OBSCENE MATTER: 


H.R. 1119, H.R. 3173, H.R. 4551, H.R. 4590, H.R. 5051, 
H.R. 5114, and H.R. 5115 are bills to amend 18 U.S.C. 1461 
to strengthen the criminal penalties for the mailing, 
importing, or transporting of obscene matter. These 
bills provide for either mandatory minimum sentences 
for second or subsequent offenders, or for larger penalties 
for second and subsequent offenders. 

H.R. 535 would amend 18 U.S.C. 212 to declare cer- 
tain papers, pamphlets, etc., nonmailable and to provide 
a penalty for mailing them. 


JUVENILES: 


S. 1319 and H.R. 2834 would amend Chapter 35 of Title 
18, United States Code, to provide a lesser penalty for 
the crime of escape, or attempted escape, of a defendant 
committed or charged as a juvenile delinquent. This bill 
passed the Senate in the 87th Congress. 


EVIDENCE: 


H.R. 3055, H.R. 3444 and H.R. 4746 would add a new 
section 3501 to the Criminal Code relating to the admis- 
sibility of statements and confessions in cases where 
there has been a delay in taking an arrested person be- 
fore a commissioner. 

H.R. 1930 and H.R. 5334 relate to the admissibility of 
confessions in the District of Columbia. 

S. 1012 would make voluntary admissions and confes- 
sions admissible in criminal proceedings in every dis- 
trict court including the District of Columbia. This bill 
in effect would amend Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Mallory Decision. 

H.R. 5046 and H.R. 5335 would authorize judicial officers 
to require the giving of evidence as to crimes committed 
in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 1246 would amend the Criminal Code to permit 
the compelling of testimony under certain conditions and 
the granting of immunity in connection therewith. 

H.R. 6893 would amend the Criminal Code to provide 
that evidence obtained through the use of electronic 
eavesdropping by means of concealed microphones or 
recording devices is inadmissible in the trial of a person 
charged with the commission of an offense against the 
United States. 


CRIMES: 


_ 8. 741, H.R. 3696 and H.R. 4855 would prohibit schemes 
in interstate or foreign commerce to influence by bribery 
the outcome of sporting contests. 


H.R. 2547 would proscribe interstate or foreign travel 
for purposes of inciting a riot. 
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H.R. 4553 is a bill for the better assurance of the pro- 
tection of citizens of the United States within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching. 


S. 983 would prohibit the use of contracting authority 
by officers and employees of the United States for pur- 
poses of duress. 

H.R. 363 is a bill to make it a criminal offense to de- 
prive or threaten to deprive any person of federal employ- 
ment for refusing to contribute to a political party or 
candidate. 

H.R. 536 would prohibit the use of United States sav- 
ings stamps for trade promotion. 

H.R. 553 would make it unlawful to furnish transpor- 
tation to certain unemployed persons and members of 
their family in order to cause any such person to move 
to another state. 

H.R. 1033 would prohibit the transportation of credit 
cards in interstate or foreign commerce for unlawful or 
fraudulent purposes. 

H.R. 1104 would — the transmission through the 
mails of matter calculated to arouse racial hostility. 

H.R. 4515 is a bill to make it a crime for certain per- 
sons, for political purposes, to divulge information_re- 
lating to lists or names of persons employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


H.R. 5217 would prohibit the interstate transportation 
of stolen trade secrets. 

H.R. 7603, H.R. 7637, and H.R. 7657 would amend the 
Criminal Code to prohibit a person from crossing state 
lines for the purpose of violating the laws of any state. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


S. 447 is a bill to provide for the care and custody of 
dangerously insane persons acquitted of offenses against 
the United States solely by reason of insanity. 

S. 487 would authorize the Board of Parole of the 
District of Columbia to discharge a parolee from super- 
vision prior to the expiration of the maximum term or 
terms for which he was sentenced. 

S. 823 would provide for the appellate review of sen- 
tences imposed in criminal cases arising in the United 
States district courts. 

S. 1801 would give effect to the provision of the Sixth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution requiring 
that a defendant in a criminal case be given the right to 
a speedy trial. 

S. 1802 is a bill to protect the integrity of the court 
and jury functions in a criminal case. 

S. 1818 would amend the provisions of the Criminal 
Code that relate to perjury by providing degrees thereof. 

S. 1891 and H.R. 7219 would amend sections 3288 and 
3289 of the Criminal Code to make more definite the al- 
lowable period for reindictment following a dismissal of 
a defective indictment. 

H.R. 545 would abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

H.R. 966 and H.R. 3442 relate to the enforcement of 
state statutes prohibiting subversive activities. 

H.R. 1039 would permit officers and employees of the 
United States to attend court proceedings in federal or 
state courts, either as a party or a witness, without loss 
of annual leave. 

H.R. 1634 would provide protection for federal officers 
by making it a crime to threaten or injure a federal officer 
in the discharge of his duties. 

H.R. 1833 would authorize the United States commis- 
sioner, specially designated for that purpose, to try and 
sentence a person committing an offense punishable by 


imprisonment for not more than 1 year or by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or both. The trial jurisdiction of 
a commissioner is presently limited to offenses punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 6 months or by a 
fine of not more than $500, or both. 


H.R. 2168 would amend section 4161 of the Criminal 
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Code to provide for increasing the good time allowances 
of federal prisoners confined in penal or correctional in- 
stitutions. The bill generally would allow an additional 
4 days per month to the present authorized deduction 
for good time allowances. 


H.R. 6355 would include certain officers and employees 


of the General Services Administration within the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to assualts upon, 
and homicides of federal officers. 

H.R. 7380 would provide for declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures in cases involving refusal of witnesses to testify 
or produce papers before congressional committees. 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


1. Does a prisoner who has been committed for observa- 
tion, study, and report after conviction under the provi- 
sions of 18 U.S.C. 4208(b) have to be returned to court 
when the committing court takes its final action? 


After conviction, if the court desires more information 
as a basis for determining the sentence to be og om it 
may commit the defendant to the custody of the Attorney 
General for study by the Bureau of Prisons, “which 
commitment shall be deemed for the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment prescribed by law.’”’ The results of the 
study, together with any recommendations that the 
Director of the Bureau believes to be helpful, are fur- 
nished to the court. After receiving a report, the court 
may dispose in any manner in which it could originally 
have disposed of the case, including placing the prisoner 
on probation. The law specifically provides that the term 
of the sentence shall run from the original date of 
commitment. 

Two courts of appeals have held that the defendant 
must be returned to the court when the final action is 
taken. The basic reasoning is that the actual sentence 
imposed is disposition made after the committing court 
receives the Bureau of Prison’s report and the Director’s 
recommendation and, such being the case, the defendant 
is entitled to be present in court at that time. Behrens v. 
United States, 312 F. 2d 223 (7th Cir., 1962) ; Johnson v. 
United States, 315 F. 2nd 714 (2nd Cir., 1963). 

On the other hand, another court of appeals recently 
held that the time for appeal begins to run when the 
defendant is originally committed under the provisions 
of section 4208(b) since the original judgment and not 
the sentence imposed after study constituted the final 
judgment in the cause. Corey v. United States, 307 F. 
2nd 839 (1st Cir., 1962). 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari in the Behrens 
and Corey cases and the Government has petitioned the 
court to agree to review the Johnson case. 

It seems to us that the legislative history of this 
statute clearly indicates that the Congress intended that 
it would not be necessary to return the defendant to court 
in these situations. The House Report indicates that the 
action taken after the report would be an affirmance or 
modification of the sentence originally imposed and states 
“the prisoner would not have to be present in the court 
when this final action on his sentence is taken. Inasmuch 
as the original sentence of the court represents the maxi- 
mum authorized by statute, any later modification by the 
court would constitute a reduction in sentence. There is 
ample precedent for this provision. The last line of Rule 
43, Rules of Criminal Procedure reads: ‘The defendant’s 
presence is not required at a reduction of sentence under 
Rule 35.’” H. Report 1946, 85th Cong. 2d Sess. Page 10. 
It is interesting to note that while the 7th Circuit re- 
ferred to Rule 43 in its opinion, it held, contrary to the 
above language of the House Report, that until the 
affirmance of the maximum term of its reduction there 
is no definitive sentence and therefore no sentence. The 
court made no reference to the legislative history. 

In the June 1962 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we stated 


quite categorically that the defendant’s return to court 
is not necessary. See page 14. In view of holdings by 
Courts of Appeals for the 7th Circuit and the 2nd Cir- 
cuit, we now are not so certain but we remain hopeful. 


2. What tolls the running of the probation period? The 
violation, the arrest, or the revocation itself? 

The embryonic state of much of the law on probation 
precludes a categorical answer to this question. Argu- 
ments pro and con based on the structure of 18 U.S.C. 
3653 can be advanced with a great deal of logic. 

While a probationer may have apparently successfully 
completed his period of probation and have been dis- 
charged from supervision, yet regardless of the length 
of probation, the court may issue a warrant at any time 
within 5 years from the date probation was placed in 
effect, if the violation occurred during the period of 
probation. It thus might be persuasively argued that the 
violation automatically tolls the probation period and 
that the 5-year limitation is in effect a statute of limita- 
tion for bringing an action. If such were not the case, 
it could be argued, the probatoner would have successfully 
finished his term since the warrant was issued after the 
period of probation had terminated. However, unlike a 
criminal prosecution, the limitation is not based upon the 
date of the act. Some of the cases appear to bear this 
view out. These cases hold that imprisonment for another 
offense during probation stays the running of probation. 
United States v. Gelb, 175 F. Supp. 267 (S.D.N.Y. 1959), 
aff. 269 F. 2d 675; McGuire v. Warden, 122 F. Supp. 699 
(W.D. Penn. 1954). Those cases may be distinguished on 
the ground that such situations are tantamount to an 
“escape” from supervision, since the supervising au- 
thorities lose control over the subject just as much as 
the custodial officials lose control of an escapee. Anderson 
v. Corall, 263 U.S. 193 (1923); United States ex rel. 
Demarois v. Farrell, 87 F. 2d. 957 (8th Cir. 1937); 
United States v. Gerson, 302 F. 2d 480 (6th Cir. 1962). 
These cases could even lend support to the position that 
a violation does not toll the probation period when the 
court is not deprived of supervision or control as a conse- 
quence. The difficulty with this view is that there ap- 
pears to be no convincing explanation of why one who 
has finished his probation period may, thereafter, be 
taken on a court’s warrant. The only logical answer 
would seem to be that a discharge is conditional until the 
completion of the 5-year period and that a satisfactory 
completion of the probation becomes absolute only at the 
end of 5 years. 

Thus we can give no definite answer to this question 
pending a more thorough development of the case law. 


RECENT DECISIONS 


FEDERAL PRISONERS MAY SUE UNITED STATES 
UNDER ToRT CLAIMS ACT FOR INJURIES 
SUFFERED DURING CONFINEMENT 


On June 17, 1963, the Supreme Court held that federal 
prisoners may sue the Government for injuries suffer 
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during confinement. This decision was brought about by 
two suits, the first alleging malpractice by prison doctors 
and the second alleging that the prison officials negli- 
gently failed to protect the prisoner from being beaten 
by fellow inmates. United States v. Muniz, et al., 374 
U.S. 150. 

The court found that the plain language of the Act 
and its legislative history make it obvious that the Con- 
gress intended to waive the Government’s sovereign im- 
munity in such cases. The court pointed out that the 
purposes of the Federal Tort Claims Act was not only 
to avoid the injustice of barring meritorious claims but 
also to eliminate the burden on Congress resulting from 
the necessity of passing upon private bills seeking indi- 
vidual relief. The Court pointed out that Congress was 
well aware of claims by federal prisoners prior to the 
passage of the Act. Further, in the 21 years before the 
Tort Claims Act was passed, many bills were introduced 
concerning this question and six of them either specifically 
barred the prisoner from suing while in federal prison or 
precluded suit upon the claim of any injury to or death 
of a prisoner. Yet because the Act itself did not include 
such exception, the Court concluded that this reflected a 
deliberate choice on the part of Congress to include 
prisoners rather than any inadvertent omission. 


The Government argued vigorously that the availa- 
bility of a tort remedy would have such an adverse effect 
upon the administration and discipline of prisons that 
Congress could not have intended to permit prisoner 
suits. While conceding the possibility of frivolous suits 
or more serious consequences, the Chief Justice pointed 
out that this is “an inescapable concomitant of any form 
of liability.”” However, the Chief Justice stated that ex- 
periences of states would not seem to indicate this grave 
situation would come to being. In addition, it was sug- 
gested that Congress had provided certain protection 
in that the Act does not cover an employee who exercises 
due care in the execution of any statute regulation, 
whether it is valid or not, or the performance of a dis- 
cretionary function or duty. Further, the Government is 
not liable for the intentional acts of its employees. The 
Court also stated that it was confident that the District 
Courts would be able to dispose of complaints intelligent- 
ly and without undue harm to the prison system because 
federal rules are not so inflexible that clearly frivolous 
suits need embarrass prison officials or burden United 
States attorneys’ offices. 

Since this decision, the Bureau has received several 
cases and it is anticipated that at least for an appreciable 
period, suits will be filed in large numbers. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Organized Crime: Challenge to the American Legal 
System,” by Earl Johnson, Jr. (March 1963 and June 
1963). Mr. Johnson is a special attorney in the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section of the United States 
Department of Justice. After receiving his J.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago Law School in 1960, Mr. 
Johnson became a Ford Foundation fellow in criminal 
law at the Northwestern University School of Law, where 
he received his LL.M. degree in 1961. 

Parts II and III of three installments are titled “The 
Legal Weapons: Their Actual and Potential Usefulness 
in Law Enforcement” and “Legal Antidotes for the Politi- 
cal Corruption Induced by Organized Crime.” The article 
in its entirety is a thorough study of organized crime, 
its challenge to the American legal system and the Ameri- 
can way of life. The author enumerates ways of counter- 
ing this attack through honest prosecutors, where pro- 
secutors are corrupt and ineffectual, and where the pro- 
secutor is honest but other law enforcement officers are 
controlled by organized crime. 

“An Analysis of Rater Reliability on the Glueck Scale 
for the Prediction of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Charles 
8. Prigmore (March 1963). The author is associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Social Welfare of Louisiana State 
University, with responsibility for the programs in cor- 
rections and delinquency. He is also co-director of the 
Louisiana Juvenile Officers Training Institute. 

Many articles have been written concerning the Glueck 
scale for the prediction of juvenile delinquency. This article 
gives the findings and implications of a survey which 
concerned itself with two problems: (1) “What is the 
reliability of raters in the use of the Glueck scale as a 
predictive instrument?” and (2) “What does rater re- 
liability or lack of it tell us about the validity, accuracy, 
and efficiency of the Glueck scale?” Professor Prigmore 
concludes that the findings of this survey suggest that the 
ratings made of the Glueck factors are lacking in reli- 


ability and that the reliability of the Glueck factors them- 
selves is open to question. 


“The Training of Parole Agents in Group Counseling,” 
by Hans A. Illing (March 1963). The author is a psycho- 
therapist with the Parole Outpatient Clinic of the Adult 
Parole Division, California Department of Corrections. 
He also serves on the staff of the Hacker Clinic in Beverly 
Hills. Dr. Illing received his LL.B. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the Friedrich Wilhelm University in Berlin, his 
B.A. degree from the University of Utah, and his M.S.W. 
degree from Tulane University. His interesting article 
outlines the history of group counseling efforts by Cali- 
fornia adult probation officers. He summarizes points 
in favor of group counseling and points which “seem to 
— against the group counseling program as disadvan- 
ages.” 

“Criminology and the Criminologist,” by Marvin E. 
Wolfgang (June 1963). The author is associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
also director of a basic research project entitled “The 
Measurement of Delinquency.” Dr. Wolfgang is the 
author of Patterns in Criminal Homicide, for which he 
received the August Vollmer Research Award in 1960, 
and is president of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. As 
a former Guggenheim Fellow in Italy, he collected ma- 
terial for an historical analysis of crime and punishment 
in the Renaissance. 

Dr. Wolfgang inquires into the meaning of the words 
“criminology” and “criminologist.” The interrelationship 
of criminology and other fields is examined. It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Wolfgang does not consider proba- 
tion and parole officers as criminologists. “By now it 
should be obvious that probation and parole officers may 
apply knowledge accumulated from research in social 
work, psychology, and psychiatry but that they are not 
criminologists. The art of working with people, of guid- 
ing, supervising, directing, operating upon, or controlling 
others remains an art whether or not scientific principles 
are applied in such interaction.” He defines criminology 
as “the use of scientific methods in the study and 
analysis of regularities, uniformities, patterns, and causal 
relationships concerned with crime, criminals, or criminal 
behavior.” 


“Problems of Statistical Research: Recidivism and Its 
Correlates,” by Jerome Laulickt (June 1963). Dr. Lau- 
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licht is project director in the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute, London, Ontario. He formerly served as direc- 
tor of research at the Berkshire Farm for Boys in Canaan, 
New York, and visiting assistant professor of sociology 
in the University of Massachusetts. 

In his study of boys released from the Berkshire Farm 
for Boys Dr. Laulicht reports that only a few types of 
delinquent behavior occurring prior to institutionalization 
—stealing and running away—are significantly related 
to recidivism and that, generally, items dealing with 
aed background and family structure were not related 

ure, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Correctional Progress in Israel, 1948-1961,” by Dr. Z. 
Hermon (March-April 1963). The author is a trained rabbi, 
teacher, and social worker and had experience as a proba- 
tion officer before becoming commissioner of prisons. At 
the present time he is scientific director of the prison 
service and is in charge of classification, treatment, re- 
search, etc. He gives the history of prisons in his country. 
The police formerly operated the few prisons. Now they 
are separately operated, although most of them are con- 
verted police stations. 

The Prison Service now operates six small institutions 
of medium security and one minimum security facility. 
All of them have trained staffs of educators, social work- 
er, physicians, etc., and conduct programs that include 
extensive vocational training. All prisoners are first re- 
ceived in an observation center and studied before being 
assigned to an institution. 

Neither capital punishment nor corporal punishment 
is permitted in Israel. Adequate probation and aftercare 
programs are available. Separate probation and institu- 
tional services are also available for juvenile delinquents. 

“Treatment Facilities Existing in U. S. Penal Insti- 
tutions,” by James F. Howard (March-April 1963). The 
author is supervisor of the social services department at 
the London, Ohio, Correctional Institution. By using the 
standards promulgated in the Manual of Correctional 
Standards published by the American Correctional As- 
sociation, he mailed questionnaires to 174 penal institu- 
tions to ascertain to what extent they were attempting 
to carry on treatment programs for their inmates. He 
received responses from 133—24 federal and 109 state. 
Forty-three states responded. He found that 92 percent 
of the institutions had a classification committee and that 
63 of them operated within their avowed purposes of 
working with the classification and treatment programs. 
Twenty-two were concerned primarily with disciplinary 
and custodial matters. Most of the institutions recognized 
their responsibility for medical care but only a few had 
adequate staffs for that purpose. Social workers were 
found in 71 percent of the institutions. A large percent 
had chaplains available for religious services and pro- 

ams. He recognizes that his survey was only super- 

cial and that it pointed out the need for intensive re- 
search in this field. 

“The Nebraska Penal System,” by R. E. Ranard (May- 
June 1963). The author is associate warden at the Nebraska 
Penitentiary. The system includes the Penitentiary, the 
Reformatory, the Woman’s Reformatory, and the two ju- 
venile training schools. His article, however, deals almost 
exclusively with the recent improvements in the programs 
at the Penitentiarv. It appears that most of these in- 
novations and improvements have been instigated by the 
present warden, M. H. Sigler. He describes the new re- 
ception center, dining facilities and procedures, education, 
classification, recreation, hobby, religious, and medical 
programs, as well as the work and training programs. It 
appears the institution now has a well-rounded modern 
program. 


The May-June issue also has interesting articles on 
discussion groups by A. M. Kirkpatrick of Toronto and 
the work of the Volunteers of America in prisons by 
General McMahan, its commander in chief. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“‘Need’ and ‘Overt Act’ in Juvenile Court Law,” by 
William T. Downs (April 1963). This article points to a 
possible contrast in views as to what is basic to the juv- 
enile court structure. One view would see antisocial be- 
havior in a juvenile as evidence of a “need of treatment.” 
Thus, the juvenile court would seem similar in function 
to the admitting office of a hospital. That is, the youth 
is demonstrating a “need” and the court assigns this to 
a treatment facility geared to meet it. On the other hand, 
there are those who emphasize the court’s judicial func- 
tion. They feel that the juvenile court’s first concern is 
whether there are acts which violate the law. Thus, a 
legal analysis would apply a criterion of “overt act’ as 
basic to the court’s concern. 

The author, executive director and general counsel of 
the Catholic Charities of Michigan, found no juvenile 
court legislation with a statute that uses the term “need” 
in defining the court’s jurisdiction. Rather, the initial 
determination for court action must depend upon the 
proof of acts or omissions defined in the statutes. 

But as to the concept of the courts meeting a juvenile’s 
need, this need can be demonstrated as existing by the 
conduct of the juveniles (or adults) involved. Thus, if 
an “overt act” is needed for purposes of jurisdiction, this 
same act of commission (or omission) demonstrates an 
existing need. Then the concepts of overt act and need 
are not mutually exclusive. The demonstration of a need 
involves the same essential elements as a legal concept of 
overt act. 

“Waiver of Jurisdiction,’ by Douglas A. Sargent, M.D., 
and Donald H. Gordon (April 1963). The authors of this 
article are director of the Wayne County (Michigan) 
Juvenile Court’s Child Study Clinic and professor of 
law at Wayne State University, respectively. They assert 
that, in many cases, the juvenile court may waive jur- 
isdiction over offenders so that they may be tried in adult 
courts. One frequent argument for such a waiver is that 
the child is so mature that the juvenile court cannot aid 
them. But, they continue, in such a decision mere physi- 
cal appearance cannot be the test for it is deceptive and 
no clue to emotional maturity. Further, the clinician’s 
tests in this latter area (emotional maturity) are usually 
such that the subject’s criminal acts are almost by_de- 
finition demonstrations of immaturity. Hence, the clini- 
cian’s diagnostic method as to maturity “begs the ques- 
tion and is worthless for this specific legal purpose.” 

Another argument for waiver is that the juvenile is 
“hopeless,” that all that could be done has failed. The 
article states that this usually means no more than that 
inadequate services have not met the juvenile’s problem. 
Where there are unsupervised foster homes, too-large 
probation caseloads, etc., the juvenile can be labeled 
“untreatable” where, in truth, the rehabilitative effort 
is at fault. 

A common reason for waiver is “the lack of facilities.” 
The juvenile court may deem the individual too dangerous 
to hold and train in the facilities available to the juvenile 
court. But this article states that if this places the juv- 
enile in a penal institution, he is then in a setting where 
he may be preyed on by the strongest (or himself driven 
out of self-defense to greater aggressions). 

A reason for waiver that is seldom expressed “out 
loud” centers about the experimental status of the juv- 
enile court and the judge’s efforts to protect the exper!- 
ment. Thus, a serious crime of violence can be referred 
to an adult court to avoid public criticism that the juv- 
enile courts are “too soft.” The article holds that the 
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child selected for waiver is often the scapegoat “that 
ensures the continuation of the juvenile court experiment.” 
The authors point to the need for development of ade- 
uate facilities and understanding in treatment methods. 
hese would lead to the elimination of the waiver of 
jurisdiction by juvenile court judges. 


“A Gold Medal for Delinquency,” by Carl Leiden (April 
1963). The author, visiting professor of government at the 
University of Texas, states that political scientists believe 
all states should experience on occasion a rejection of au- 
thority by some of those within. Our own Constitution de- 
velops by interpretations which spring from controversy. 
“Only through a violation of the Constitution can it be re- 
interpreted.” While it is obviously not suggested that 
delinquency be encouraged it is a fact that the criminal 
has been one basis for growth of law. . 

It should be observed that delinquency is not limited 
to our democratic society. It is evident in such totali- 
tarian states as Russia and China. This means that de- 
spite efforts at indoctrination there remain those who 
act in an unpredictable and rebellious manner. Since 
communism is all-pervading within its borders, it means 
that their delinquents are in effect rejecting an ideological 
way of life. It should be remembered that in the Hungar- 
ian Revolution of 1956, Hungarian delinquents joined in 
manning the barricades against the oppressors (those 
with authority). Thus, the presence of delinquents pro- 
vides an indication that the efforts of a government to be 
completely totalitarian have failed, an indication that 
society “has tried to be a god but has failed.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Police Juvenile Liaison Schemes,” by J. A. Mack 
(April 1963). This is a report of the Committee on Chil- 
dren and Young Persons made in London in 1960. The 
author is Stevenson lecturer in citizenship and director 
of the School of Social Study, University of Glasgow. 
The article discusses some general observations on ju- 
venile liaison schemes and reports the findings of a par- 
ticular scheme as it operates in one of the six Scottish 
police areas which have so far attempted such a program. 

A pilot juvenile liaison scheme was started in 1949 in 
Liverpool and since that time many police districts both 
in England and Wales have followed suit. According to 
the author, these schemes are in essence, a development 
and following up of the already established practice of 
oral police cautioning of minor delinquents. 

The Liverpool scheme, after a year or two of pilot 
study, was firmly established in 1952, when it was in- 
corporated in the crime prevention branch of the Liver- 
pool City Police. Present staffing now includes two ser- 
geants and 17 constables, including four policewomen, 
under the supervision of a chief inspector. The selec- 
tion of these officers is made from personnel who have 
applied for the work and are qualified both by aptitude 
and experience and temperament in youth work. One of 
the main features of the Liverpool scheme is the im- 
portance placed upon liaison with all who are concerned 
with the welfare of children, such as head teachers, min- 
isters of religion, and youth club leaders. 

There are two broad categories of referrals to these 
programs. One is “those children who have committed an 
offense and who have not previously come to the notice 
of the police.” The second is “those children who are not 
known to have committed any offense but are brought to 
the notice of the juvenile liaison officers by their parents, 
teachers, or by other police officers for playing truant, 
being unruly, staying out late at night, and so on.” These 
are described as potential delinquents. 

In discussing nonpolice juvenile liaison schemes, the 
author indicates that the type of work described earlier 
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is not new or a distinctly police function. He describes 
that probation officers are many times involved with 
minor offenses which do not warrant another court ap- 
pearance. Parents, teachers, police and others may bring 
to the probation officer’s attention such cases, and he 
will spend the time in trying to work out these problems 
with the youngsters. 

The police have for many years used this type of in- 
formal and noncourt methods of dealing with minor of- 
fenders. This function is found primarily in the rural 
areas where the country policeman is known to his 
neighbors and the people of his entire district. The author 
feels that the juvenile liaison schemes which are now 
operating in Liverpool and elsewhere are similar to the 
informal handling of juveniles found in rural areas. 

The author continues in the article discussing the 
changing pattern of court disposals, the boy-girl ratio 
and age groups, and the types of offense. There are a 
number of tables which indicate in statistical form the 
above-mentioned items. 

“The Measurement of Crime,” by Leslie T. Wilkins 
(April 1963). Mr. Wilkins is deputy director of research 
at The Home Office and at present Ford Foundation 
research fellow in Washington, D. C., attached to the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. This 
article is based on a paper given to the Royal Statistical 
Society Conference on Social Statistics at Cambridge, 
April 1962. 

Mr. Wilkins’ article, replete with tables and ie rs 
shows the difficulty in measuring crime in an absolute 
manner. He underscores that even though much crime 
goes unreported as related to those crimes which are re- 
ported, many professional people, including legislators, 
make generalizations based on crimes known to the police 
or persons found guilty. He feels that these generaliza- 
tions may not always be valid. 

The article is statistical in nature but relates itself 
to the entire crime problem. The author, in summarizing, 
states, “It has to be confessed . .. that at the present 
time there is no satisfactory ‘crime index’ and the great- 
est care must be taken in the interpretation of any 
crime rates or other similar figures. At present there are 
both static and dynamic elements in the criminal statis- 
= and it is not possible to separate these from each 
other. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“Major Trends in the Use of Capital Punishment,” by 
James A. McCafferty (Criminal Law Quarterly, February 
1963). What has been happening in the United States dur- 
ing the last decade in regard to capital punishment is sum- 
marized in Mr. McCafferty’s article in terms of “seven 
major trends.” These include (1) widespread interest in 
the repeal or mitigation of capital punishment, (2) a 
reduction in the number of crimes for the violation of 
which the death penalty may be imposed, (3) the elimina- 
tion of provisions of law relating to mandatory capital 
punishment, (4) a lessening in the number of executions 
annually, (5) the lengthening in the period of time from 
sentence to execution and a decrease in the ratio between 
death sentences and actual executions, (6) the removal 
of executions to a private place, and (7) the elimination 
of painful death. 

The discussion of these trends is fortified with statisti- 
cal information and other substantiating facts. In addi- 
tion, Mr. McCafferty calls attention to the need for con- 
tinued investigation of the relationship, if any, between 
homicide and executions and to the need for continuing 
study of the effect on society in general of long drawn- 


out trials and appeals which inevitably follow the death 
sentence. 
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64 FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONAL WORK 
(India) 

Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


The ninth issue (1962) of The Journal of Correctional 
Work published by the Government Training School, Luck- 
now, Uttar Pradesh (India), reflects that much interest 
and thought is being manifested in the correctional field. 
One concludes from reading the publication, however, 
that more attention is given to institution-type treatment 
than to probation and parole. 

An interesting feature of the year under review is the 
small percentage of convictions in the courts of India 
under the major heads of crime. For murder the percent- 
age of convictions to persons tried was 37.1 percent; for 
kidnapping and abduction, 39 percent; robbery 38.8 per- 
cent. The percentage of all persons convicted to those 
tried was 49 percent. Incompetence of police officers was 
blamed, in part, for the low conviction rate. 

The exceedingly high illiteracy rate, about 86 percent 
in rural and 60 percent in urban areas, not only makes 
it difficult to get qualified officers, but also contributes 
to delinquency. In the State of Uttar Pradesh experi- 
ments have made significant contributions to the develop- 
ment of a progressive penology and a professional ap- 
proach to the treatment of offenders through the training 
of prison officers, the release of first offenders on proba- 
tion, home leave to prisoners, wages to inmates, the educa- 
tional, moral, and vocational training of convicts, and 
the treatment of offenders in open conditions. 

In 1952 Dr. Sam Purnanand, then Minister for Jails 
and now Governor of Rajasthan, began an experiment 
by opening a number of honor work camps which have 
proved very beneficial to the prisoners, the government, 
and society as a whole. The Sam Purnanand philosophy 
does not subscribe to either of the two extreme views 
held—that all criminals are hopeless outcasts or are 
sick individuals—but that an average criminal is a vic- 
tim of circumstances and if given an opportunity for 
training may be redeemed. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Bring Back the Whipping Post!” by Judge Stewart 
Lynch (The Saturday Evening Post, March 30, 1963). 
A Superior Court judge in Delaware believes that cor- 
poral punishment, specifically the whipping post, can be 
one of our most effective correctional methods. He goes 
into considerable detail to minimize the physical effects of 
the Delaware whip and emphasizes that whipping sen- 
tences are not imposed on first offenders but usually on 
the repeater who has not profited by probation or a 
short sentence and who “must be really punished.” 

Judge Lynch affirms that neither corporal punishment 
nor any other type of punishment is a.deterrent to 
crime. He believes that an offender must be remotivated 
but if he cannot be transformed then he believes the of- 


fender should be kept in jail to protect the public. He 
discounts the effectiveness of prison buildings and a pro- 
fessional prison staff unless there is someone who is con- 
cerned about the offender’s ethical and moral approach 
to life. In his opinion this motivation for good must come 
from someone of a religious nature preferably someone 
within the immediate family. 

Judge Lynch believes in the indeterminate sentence 
and suggests that if the offender is “remotivated in a 
week, a month, a year, then free him.” 


“Good Families Can Rescue Bad Girls,” by Lester David 
(This Week Magazine, April 7, 1963). The county welfare 
department of St. Paul, Minnesota, has been experiment- 
ing for the past 5 years with a foster home placement 
program for delinquent girls. They report that they have 
been successful in 75 percent of their placements of girls 
referred to the juvenile court and the welfare depart- 
ment for car stealing, shoplifting, sexual immorality, 
and other offenses. At the time of referral most of the 
girls show a lack of respect for authority and some are 
tough and profane. 

Placing a sophisticated 15-year-old in a _ respectable 
home creates immediate problems but it has been the 
experience of those engaged in this program that a girl’s 
character can be remolded in a normal family climate 
where love and mutual respect are present. It was found 
that girls respond best in a foster home where there is 
consistent and unselfish authority. 

We are reliably informed that although the foster 
home program described by the author seeks to do all 
that is represented in the article and that with sufficient 
foster homes it may have all the potential so optimisti- 
cally expressed, the conclusions reached may have been 
somewhat premature. It is this reviewer’s understanding 
that St. Paul, like so many other communities, has been 
handicapped in obtaining a sufficient number of foster 
homes to realize fulfillment of their goals in this program. 


“Mobilization for Youth,” by David L. Hackett, (Work- 
ers With Youth, June 1963). In this Methodist church 
magazine article the writer describes the operation of 
the Mobilization for Youth Program on New York’s 
lower East Side. The program is financed by the Federal 
Government (Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961), by the 
Ford Foundation, and the City of New York and is a 3- 
year demonstration project designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency by expanding legitimate opportunities for 
young people. The most significant aspect of Mobilization 
is the united effort being made by private agencies, re- 
ligious organizations, city government, labor, business, 
Columbia University, and local citizens in marshalling 
their resources to combat delinquency. The programs 
of Mobilization include employment, education, group 
work, individual services, and community organization. 
The Youth Jobs Center serves as a central employment 
agency for young people who at first explore various 
types of work and later start on a work project where 
they develop job skills. In the final stage, on-the-job 
training, the young people work for private employers 
on a contract basis with Mobilization and the employer 
sharing the cost. 

In addition to the employment phase there is a Home- 
work Helper program, the Adventure Corps for boys 
9 to 13, and a well organized social and recreational 
program. Other cities are receiving grants under the 
Delinquency Act to plan such projects and in each com- 
munity a professional staff is carrying out research and 
program development under the direction of a represent- 
ative leadership group. 


HE LAMPS OF JUSTICE are dimmed or have wholly gone 
iy in many parts of the earth, but these lights are 
still shining brightly here. We are engaged in harness- 


ing our national power for the defense of our way of life. 
But that way is worthwhile only because it is the pathway 
of the just. It is our high privilege, although our task may 
seem prosaic, to strengthen the defenses of democracy by 
commending to public confidence and esteem the working 
of the institutions of justice in both state and union. 


—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


International Survey of Capital Punishment 


Capital Punishment. United Nations Publica- 
tion 62.IV.2. New York: United Nations, Depart- 


ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 1962. Pp. 
76. 50 cents. 


The difficulty of examining the complex human 
phenomenon of capital punishment in a single state or 
country has been often cited in the literature on this 
subject. This document reflects significant and useful 
data gleaned from the reports of 64 member states of 
the United Nations, 5 nonmember states, and 56 corre- 
spondents representing 28 countries. The national corre- 
spondents and several nongovernmental organizations 
which replied were in position to provide information 
which might not necessarily appear in an official docu- 
ment submitted by their respective states. 

The impetus for this report came in November 1959 
when the General Assembly of the United Nations a- 
dopted resolution 1396 (XIV) “which invited the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to initiate a study of the 
question of capital punishment of the laws and practices 
relating thereto, and of the effects of capital punishment, 
and the abolition thereof, on the rate of criminality.” 

This report was prepared by Mr. Marc Ancel, a justice 
of the French Supreme Court and director of the Criminal 
Science Section of the Institute of Comparative Law of 
Paris. Based on data obtained from two comprehensive 
questionnaires, it provides information on the laws, 
regulations, and practices currently in force together with 
information on the effectiveness of the death penalty as 
a deterrent or, where it has been abolished, the conse- 
quences of such abolition. Mr. Ancel skillfully joined 
together the many replies and divided them into three 
formidable chapters, “Legal Problems,’ “Problems of 
Practical Application” and “Sociological and Criminologi- 
cal Problems.” 

The report is extremely valuable in the current dis- 
cussion of capital punishment in the United States. The 
separate states of the United States are included in the 
lists of countries which have similar regulations or laws 
dealing with the death penalty. It is to be noted that 
train robbery and train wrecking which are capital 
crimes in 20 states of the United States are not capital 
crimes elsewhere in the world. In contrast, counter- 
feiting currency and currency speculation are capital 
offenses only in Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

For those sentenced to death the actual imposition of 
the death sentence varies around the world. Only Na- 
tionalist China apparently executes all persons sentenced 
to death. In the periods reported, 11 countries or terri- 
tories executed higher than 50 percent of those sentenced 
to death whereas another 16 reported less than 50 percent 
were executed. Figures for the United States were not 
provided. 

This report expresses no opinion about the efficacy of 
the death penalty. It clearly indicates the present laws, 
use, and problems relating to its imposition. In another 
ecade a similar study can determine the direction of 
change in the use of the penalty together with any 
alternatives. 

This inexpensive publication (50 cents) should be read 
by those persons interested in the death penalty. It is 
especially valuable to legislators and criminologists, as 
well as to students preparing for vocations in law, soci- 
ology, social work, political science, law enforcement, and 
corrections. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Professor of Correctional Administration, Southern Illinois University 
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Limitations of the Criminal Law in Dealing 
With Deviant Behavior 


Law, Liberty, and Morality. By H. L. A. Hart. 


Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. 
88. $3.00. 


Whatever view one may take regarding the conclusions 
reached in the Wolfenden Report and, more recently, in 
the Model Penal Code of the American Law Institute 
regarding the legal control of deviant sexuality, it is 
clear that these excursions into the frontiers of normative 
policy have generated much vehement response and a 
little penetrating analysis of the issues that are in- 
volved. In the latter class, the recent writings of H.L.A. 
Hart offer the most cogent reasoning to which this re- 
viewer has been exposed. 

This slender volume is a publication of the Harry 
Camp lectures delivered by the author at Stanford 
University as part of a series on “the dignity and worth 
of the human indvidual.” His remarks were an extension 
of the views that he expressed in 1959 (See 62 Listener 
162-163) as a response to Lord Devlin’s attack upon the 
recommendations of the “Wolfenden Committee.” (See 
The Enforcement of Morals, Maccabaean Lecture in 
Jurisprudence of the British Academy, 1959, Oxford 
University Press.) The Hart lectures deal in the main 
with the question whether the fact that particular conduct 
is conceived as immoral by the common standards of a 
country is sufficient reason in itself to make such conduct 
punishable by law. It is a question to which, in its 
broadest implications, John Stuart Mill gave an une- 
quivocal negative in his treatise On Liberty in 1859. 

In his present work Hart presents a dispassionate and 
keen analysis supporting Mill’s basic position for our 
time and our governmental (as well as moral) climate. 
Lord Devlin expressed the view that “the suppression of 
vice is as much the law’s business as the suppression of 
subversive activities,” on the theory that “a recognized 
morality” is “necessary to society’s existence as a recog- 
nized government.” Hart holds this judgment unsupport- 
able both in its sweeping endorsement of prevailing 
morality, without regard to what the content of that 
moralty may be at any particular time, and as a confu- 
sion of the purposes and methods of legal and of moral 
control. 

Professor Hart does not deny, indeed he supports, the 
view that some shared morality is essential to the exis- 
tence of any society. He acknowledges that “if deviations 
from conventional sexual morality are tolerated by the 
law and come to be known, the conventional morality 
might change in a permissive direction.” He observes, 
further that the achievement of self-discipline not only in 
sexual matters but in other fields of conduct must on any 
theory of morality be a constituent of a good life. In 
face of such truistic supports of “moral populism,” he 
contends that democracy implies no moral right of the 
majority to dictate how all shall live, even where de- 
partures from the mores are greeted by the “intolerance, 
indignation, and disgust” that Lord Devlin considered 
proper criteria for state intervention and punishment. 
He denies that positive moralities should be immune to 
criticism and change and that the preservation of a 
society requires the enforcement of its morality “as such.” 

The author distinguishes, on the one hand, between 
public conduct that is offensive to others as a nuisance 
or conduct that does harm to some victim and, on the 
other, the morally deviant behavior of a private nature 
(such as fornication, adultery, or consensual homo- 
sexuality) that does injury to no one unless it be the 
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actor himself. The crucial question is whether the pre- 
vention of change and the maintenance of the moral 
status quo, assuming that these ends could be achieved 
by law, are values sufficient to offset the cost in human 
suffering and in loss of liberty which legal enforcement 
entails. He confesses the impossibility of formal and 
definitive proof of the relative merits among conflicting 
values which are sought in these, as in other arenas of 
action, in a democracy. But he presents lucidly and 
brilliantly the normative, philosophical, and practical 
considerations that must be taken into account when we 
exact the price in individual misery and personal freedom 
that is required by the imposition of official sanctions 
against the minorities that engage in deviant but innoc- 
uous conduct. 


University of California PauL W. TapPan 


A Study of Theft Among School Children 


L’Ecole et VEnfant Voleur. By C. Somerhausen, 
Chr. DeBuyst, and A. Racine. Brussels: Centre 
d’Etude de la Délinquance Juvénile, 1962. Pp. 
133. 


The Center for the Study of Juvenile Delinquency sent 
questionnaires to 279 primary schools in the metropolitan 
Brussels area requesting information about thefts com- 
mitted by their pupils during the first two trimesters of 
the academic year, 1959-60. Of the 179 responses, 79 were 
from rural schools, 49 were from urban areas, and 51 were 
from “suburban” areas. Of the 69 schools that reported 
thefts, 24 reported only one theft. Seventy-six percent of 
the rural schools claimed no thefts and 45 percent of the 
urban schools claimed no thefts. 

The school administrations had no stated policy for 
handling thefts, but reprimands, restitution, closer su- 
pervision, and the use of demerits and grading for moral 
education were most frequently used. Sixty-three schools 
placed responsibility for disposition on the parents, with 
verbal communication preferred over written communica- 
tion. Five of the thieves had been dismissed from school. 
Juvenile courts and police were very seldom involved 
and some schools openly rejected their use. 

Research assistants from the Center interviewed 87 
of the juvenile thieves in 54 schools. From the 77 usable 
interviews that included 47 boys and 30 girls, the ma- 
jority being 7 to 12 years of age, it was learned that 60 
youngsters had committed their thefts alone while 17 
had accomplices. Most of the stealing had been done 
during recreation and lunch hours, the most frequent 
objects being pencils, attractive rulers, crayons, candy, 
and other school and lunch items. The children who stole 
tended to be more aggressive, more academically re- 
tarded, and more irregular in attendance than the other 
children, and they had previously been reported for other 
types of misbehavior. Considerable marital discord among 
the parents of juvenile thieves was reported. 

A second survey was made over the same period to 
cover the secondary schools in the same area, the average 
age of the students being 15 to 16 years. Of the 34 
usable responses, 20 were from vocational schools, 12 
from secondary academic schools, and two were from 
boarding schools. Academic retardation, low socioeco- 
nomic level, previously demonstrated personality prob- 
lems, and family difficulties again appeared. The school 
administrations were more harsh in discipline than they 
were in the elementary schools. Six students had been 
dismissed, restitution was made in most cases, and par- 
ents were always notified. 

The recommendations of the study were that schools 
should include social roles in the curricula, that psycho- 
logical services should be instituted to detect potential 
personality disturbances earlier, and that a closer liaison 
should be maintained between the schools and the fami- 
lies of students. A concordance of effort among commu- 
nity agencies, including police and juvenile court, would 
reinforce the social education of children. Simple repri- 
mand is not enough for serious behavior and efforts 
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should be toward providing a good social orientation to 
all children. 

This book is packed with tables and detailed informa- 
tion. It provides an excellent reflection of contemporary 
European attitudes toward social deviation and the con- 
ceptual framework in which correctional procedures are 
viewed. The complementary reinforcement of morai values 
by education and the use of clinical approaches to facili- 
tate it within the framework of the total community 
norms and resources is representative of the broad con- 
cept of “social defense.” L’Ecole et ’ Enfant Voleur pre- 
sents this concept quite well through the reported atti- 
— toward and suggested programs for the juvenile 

ief. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


The Death Penalty in Maryland 


Report of the Committee on Capital Punish- 
ment to the Legislative Council of Maryland. 
State of Maryland, 1962. Pp. 80. 


There are by now enough state legislative reports on 
capital punishment for us to have a clear idea of what 
such a report should contain. Investigation and at least 
summary record should be presented on some fourteen 
topics: (1) Capital statutes and mode of execution; (2) 
commutation procedure and parole eligibility for per- 
sons originally sentenced to death or convicted of capital 
crimes but given “mercy” by the court; (3) the law on 
the defense of insanity and on juvenile culpability; (4) 
the history since 1900 on (1) to (8); (5) efforts under- 
taken in appellate courts to contest death sentences, with 
an analysis of the results; (6) annual execution statis- 
tics; (7) annual death sentence statistics; (8) annual 
volume and rate of capital crimes; (9) parole data on 
all capital offenders—(6) to (9) should go back to 1900, 
and (7) and (8) should include a full classification and 
analysis of final ———— of all persons involved; (10) 
errors of justice, if any; (11) the deterrent efficacy of 
the death penalty in the state; (12) public opinion on 
capital punishment and on its alternatives, including the 
attitude toward complete abolition and toward parole at 
least in principle for all capital offenders; (13) opinion 
on capital punishment of important state officials, private 
citizens, and professional and civic organizations, in- 
cluding the police, district attorneys, and the bar, and (14) 
the proposals considered by the investigating committee 
and its recommendations. 

Of the several legislative committee reports so far 
published, probably the best is Massachusetts’ (1958) 
and the worst is Pennsylvania’s (1960) (the 1961 Ohio 
report, good as it is, was undertaken for, not by, the Ohio 
Legislature). The Maryland Report is another good one, 
but is not excellent and, except in a few respects, should 
not be a model for future reports elsewhere. This is what 
a point by point analysis will show: (1) The basic in- 
formation is provided; (2) no information; (3) no in- 
formation; (4) information sketched mainly in terms 
of celebrated Maryland murder cases; (5) no information; 
(6) very rough data is given for 1923 to 1962; (7) elabo- 
rate data is given for 1936 to 1961; (8) thoroughly ana- 
lyzed information on murder and rape for 1936 to 1961; 
(9) rather crude analysis for 1936 to 1961; (10) no infor- 
mation; (11) no information; (12) one poll by the Com- 
mittee, based on a sample of 1,458 letters, showed that 53 
percent of the sample supports and 47 percent opposes 
“retaining capital punishment” (in its present form? 
in any form?) ; (13) statements are included from several 
prominent citizens; and (14) a carefully drawn report 1s 
included. 

The greatest value of the Maryland Report is in cate- 
gories (7) and (14). Under the direction of James A. 
McCafferty, formerly of the Bureau of Prisons, U. 5. 
Department of Justice, who carried out his research a3 
a citizen of Maryland, a new standard of accuracy an 
detail has been set in analyzing the sociological data on 
condemned men. Fully half of this Report consists of 
McCafferty’s work. Perhaps his most interesting dis- 
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covery is that only 28 of the 122 condemned persons had 
no record of prior arrest; and that of those convicted of 
a prior offense, 40 percent had committed a crime 
against the person. No evidence of racial discrimination 
was reported, though the fact that more than three times 
as many Negroes as whites have been executed in Mary- 
land since 1923 suggests that discrimination in some 
subtle forms may be involved. 

After carefully debating a wide variety of proposals 
on the death penalty, the Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Ralph G. Murdy, voted “five to two for abolishing 
capital punishment in Maryland,” and recommended to 
the Legislature that it “accept the principle of abolition 
as a goal.” (This is in keeping with Mr. Murdy’s position 
on capital punishment as set forth in FEDERAL PROBATION, 
September 1961.) As a first step the Commission recom- 
mended that the death penalty be retained for felony 
murders and for the first degree murder of any peace 
officer or guard; then, after several years with only 
these capital statutes, the whole subject should be rein- 
vestigated. The two members of the minority stood firmly 
for the status quo. I am not familiar with the action of 
the Maryland Legislature on this Report, but to my 
knowledge these recommendations have not yet been 
considered. 

The Report includes several other items besides those 
cited above. About one-fifth of it is given over to news- 
paper coverage of the first electrocution in history (New 
York, 1890), rather vague summaries of the other legisla- 
tive studies on capital punishment, and a list of the 
usual arguments pro and con the death penalty. I cannot 
help wishing that these pages had been used instead to 
give a fuller description of Maryland’s own experience 
with capital punishment. 


Reed College Huco ADAM BEDAU 


Medical Services in Correctional Institutions 


Correctional Research, Bulletin No. 12, No- 
vember 1962, “What’s New in Medical Service in 
Correctional Institutions?” Boston: United Pris- 
on Association of Massachusetts. Pp. 47. 


The contributors to this issue have advanced in essence 
what we in prison medicine have realized for many 
years: We must concern ourselves with rehabilitation 
rather than only incarceration of those men and women 
entrusted to our care. The Good Samaritan did not stop 
to inquire into the status and moral character of the 
stranger before he bound and cleansed his wounds. 
Neither should we! 

The progression of the medical program over the years 

and how we in prison medicine may best assist in the 
rehabilitation program are clearly and expertly pre- 
sented in this informative issue. Ideas have been pre- 
sented in a courageous fashion and without the slightest 
qualms as to the probable resultant criticism from that 
certain segment of society that continually cries out that 
we “coddle” our prisoners. Every phase of prison medicine 
has been touched upon with a humane point of view. This 
is as it should be. 
_ Specific reference is made to those articles concerning 
inmate participation in the various research projects, 
psychiatric and psychological aid to the inmate, and the 
aspects of our programs for the correction of remedial 
defects of the inmate. To the reviewer these represent 
the most important phases of our medical programs. 

Is the reduction of time and monetary reward the 
salient motivation for the inmate’s participation in the 
various research projects or the feeling that it will aid 
him in making parole? Or is it a genuine desire to help 
his fellow man, to whom he has only represented a 
problem in the past? Whatever his reason may be, one 
thing is certain: The people who enjoy freedom are the 
ones most benefited. Illustrative of this fact is what the 
findings from the malaria project in Atlanta, the derma- 
tology project in Walpole, Massachusetts, the cancer re- 
search project at the Ohio State Penitentiary, and many 
projects conducted in prisons throughout our country, 
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have meant in terms of immeasurable contributions to 
the field of medicine and the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. These have been strongly felt. The extent of the 
impact of medical projects on the inmate and the prison 
community are also covered in this issue. 

One of the basic aims of the medical program is to 
provide for correction of all remedial defects presented 
by inmates of the institution, particular attention being 
directed to those defects that may well have had some 
bearing on their difficulty with the law or, in fact, have 
been the contributory cause. The correction of these 
defects may definitely enhance his rehabilitative prog- 
nosis. This includes corrective plastic surgery and general 
surgical procedures and fitting of proper orthopedic and 
prosthetic appliances, including artificial eyes and the 
fitting of dentures. The other important aspects of our 
programs are fully covered in this issue, along with 
recommendations for improvement by many noted men 
in the field of prison medicine. 

The role of the prison psychiatrist in our medical 
treatment program is well presented in the article 
entitled, “What Is the Medical Program of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons?” In this article the writer tells of 
the importance of the prison psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist in the medical treatment program; of the myriad 
problems faced by those assigned to the larger institu- 
tions, the most salient of which is that he cannot spend 
the required time with all those inmates who may need 
counseling. In this connection he offers the suggestion 
that the psychiatrist may make himself known through 
group discussions, a plan in current use in most of our 
institutions. As a result of these and many other prob- 
lems, the writer goes on, we have had to set our sights 
on more reasonable goals to avoid spreading our 
psychiatrists too thin in their treatment programs. 

This reviewer cannot possibly give proper recognition 
to the many important phases of prison medicine covered 
in this issue. I have reviewed what I feel to be the more 
important aspects of the medical service’s contribution 
to the overall rehabilitation of the inmate. 

It is indeed unfortunate that publications of this nature 
are not more readily available to the general public. We 
can hardly expect an uninformed public to be sympathetic 
to the problems of the prisoner if it does not know of 
our treatment programs. It is in this area that many of 
the prisoner’s problems lie. We can only do so much. 
After he leaves our work must be continued by the society 
that sent him to us. 

U.S. Penitentiary 


CaRL I. PIRKLE, M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Thoughts of a Retired Prison Worker 


White Wine and Angel Cake. By William H. 


$3.00 New York: Exposition Press, 1962. Pp. 124. 


This little book with its very intriguing title repre- 
sents the thoughts of a man who apparently made a 
satisfying career in the New York State Prison Service 
without achieving very high rank. As such, it has interest 
because it reflects the outlook of a man whose knowledge 
is based primarily on job experience. From this view- 
point it may have special value for people engaged in 
providing training programs for line correctional workers. 

The author has avoided sensationalism in his presenta- 
tion and the anecdotal material is pretty well culled from 
his memories of ordinary prisoners. Because the author’s 
experience was entirely in the New York State system, 
the book concerns itself almost entirely with this system 
and thus cannot be regarded as fully informative re- 
garding the total American correctional scene. 

Although the table of contents indicates that the book 
is broken down into well defined segments, the reader will 
find many digressions. It will also be noted that im- 
portant portions of a prison program may be dismissed 
with one or two paragraphs which do not fully reflect 
the importance of the program in the total prison setting. 
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The book is replete with short homilies on corporal 
punishment for children, the evils of bad companions, 
the virtues of hard work, etc. While worthwhile in them- 
selves, they do not necessarily lend anything to the sense 
of continuity which is usually desirable in a book of this 
sort. 

In summary, White Wine and Angel Cake is neither 
a personal biography nor an authoritative work on 
penology. Rather it is a compilation of the views of an 
experienced line prison employee on a variety of prison 
topics. The professional prison worker will get the im- 
pression that the author, although possessed of great 
common sense, has allowed much of the current thinking 
on correctional practice to pass him by. 


La Tuna, Tex. CHARLES R. HAGAN 


The Adolescent Subculture in Modern Society 


The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of the 
Teenager and Its Impact on Education. By James 
S. Coleman. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961. Pp. 
368. $6.95. 


Expertly designed, carefully carried out, and richly 
reported, this research on youth in 10 northern [Illinois 
high schools is both a positive portrait and a challenging 
instrument for anyone who is concerned about under- 
standing young people. Professor Coleman and his col- 
leagues have made a pioneer probe into an area of great 
significance, namely, the adolescent subculture in our 
industrial society. 

As the author puts it in chapter 1: “Our adolescents 
today are cut off, probably more than ever before, from 
the adult society. They are still oriented toward fulfilling 
their parents’ desires, but they look very much to their 
peers for approval as well. Consequently, our society has 
within its midst a set of small teen-age societies, which 
focus teen-age interests and attitudes on things far re- 
moved from adult representatives, and which may de- 
velop standards that lead away from those goals estab- 
lished by the larger society.” 

Since adolescents seek their social rewards from the 
approval of their fellows rather than from the adult 
community anyone who wishes to understand adolescent 
behavior must understand the peer community within 
which youth exist today. In addition the authors claim 
that it is necessary that adults learn how to control and 
modify the adolescent culture if they wish to be educa- 
tionally effective. 

This study of social climate in high schools was fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Office of Education of the 

S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Field teams visited the 10 high schools, administering 
lengthy questionnaires to the students, interviewing 
teachers and parents, and studying school records. 
Material is presented in 11 chapters which include value 
climates in the schools, popular heroes and leaders, sports 
and studies as paths to success, group structures, and the 
psychological and scholastic effects of the social system. 
An excellent final chapter considers the implications of 
the findings for secondary education. 

Those who would despair of today’s youth will not find 
their laments sustained by this research. These boys and 
girls are living in a complex and confusing era but they 
are making a serious and steady adjustment to the 
stresses and strains of their times. And as the authors 
state, “adolescents as a whole are not delinquent, and 
their activities, although quite different from adult 
activities and sometimes irresponsible, are not generally 
antisocial or delinquent.” 

The adolescent society as revealed by Coleman, et al., 
is a social dynamic far more complicated and powerful 
than many realize. Its ways of functioning are much 
more sophisticated than in an earlier era. The values 
which control youth behavior are derived more from the 
peer group than from the family. 

Unfortunately, too little attention has been given to 
the impact of the group on young people. Educational, 
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recreational, social welfare, and correctional agencies 
could well use expertise in group life as a helpful tool in 
diagnosis and program planning if it is their goal to 
further the social development of their clientele. The 
power of youth on youth is filled with positive potential 
provided adults endeavor to understand it and seek to 
harness it. The challenge to the adult community is to 
realize that the world of youth is a very real world often 
deep, seldom silent in its meaning to those who are in it. 
Fears, hopes, goals, directions, aspirations, dreams, and 
the never-ending search for status and approval are 
being produced by the adolescent society in a great 
psychological mixture. Never underestimate the power 
of peer association. Perhaps this is old hat but even if so 
this midcentury model is well worth serious study. 


University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Basic Principles in Police Work With Juveniles 


Police Work With Children. By Richard A. My- 
ren and Lynn D. Swanson. Washington, D. C.: 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 399-1962. Pp. 
106. 35 cents. 


Police Work With Children is an effort by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, through the authors, to develop guide- 
lines in the proper methods of handling juvenile cases 
now and in the future. Before the final draft was de- 
veloped, they asked for and received opinions from the 
International Juvenile Officers’ Association, the Interna- 
tional Association of Women Police, the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, the National Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion, the National Police Officers’ Association, and from 
about 150 specialists throughout the country. 

While there is not complete agreement in this final 
draft, the ideas are supported by many who participated 
in analyzing the first two drafts, and it is much more in 
accord with the general thinking of those who reviewed 
the original drafts. There are many thought-provoking 
ideas expressed. These guidelines should be analyzed in 
the light of local policies and procedures. Guidelines are 
necessary because regulations for the police handling of 
juveniles have, in many instances, been ignored in statu- 
tory provisions and state charters. 

The general philosophy of having all members of the 
police departments participate in the juvenile control pro- 
gram, supported by a juvenile unit, is sound, as are the 
general administrative recommendations. The booklet ad- 
heres to the generally approved principles of police re- 
fraining from participation in recreation and character 
building activities, probation, or other treatment activi- 
ties or judicial functions. 

The recommended action by law enforcement is based 
on the recognized concept that “children who engage 
in antisocial conduct present a different problem to society 
than do adults similarly engaged.” In line with this 
philosophy this publication advocates that files concerning 
juvenile cases should be purged at regular intervals to 
implement the philosophy of allowing young persons to 
begin their adult lives with a clean slate. Those who 
achieve satisfactory social adjustment as adults should 
04 have the shadow of a police record jeopardizing their 

uture. 

The booklet takes note of the fact that juvenile court 
action may be considered civil in nature, although per- 
sonal rights rather than property rights are involved. It 
holds that young people should be held responsible for 
their offenses commensurate with their degree of maturity. 

Police referrals to courts and social agencies are ade- 
quately treated. 

The more controversial aspects arise from defining or 
limiting police powers to question juveniles suspected of 
an offense. This is based on the “voluntary consent” by 
the juvenile and the concept of “fundamental fairness” 
as practiced by law enforcement. 

Police Work With Children explains by specific exam- 
ples the recommended police action in various types of 
offenses. Police action will vary from detention cases to 2 
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warning. The discussions that are centered on cases that 
require immediate action by the police provide helpful 
guidelines and recommended procedures are generally 
realistic. Some debate may arise from the suggested 
curtailing of police investigative powers and referral 
to the court on the basis of “probable cause” without 
completing the police investigation. If the concepts of the 
booklet are followed, juveniles would hardly ever be in- 
terviewed except in the presence of their parents or 
guardians. 

Space is devoted to police action in abuse and neglect 
cases, and the important point is made that the police 
alone are responsible for exercising their authority in 
taking children into custody except when serving a court 
order. 

There is an interesting discussion on fingerprinting 
juveniles, with the recommendation of a 7-point program. 

Police Work With Children will be very helpful to 
law-enforcement officers at both the administrative level 
and the level of execution. It provides helpful guidelines 
for working with children now and also suggests trends 
that will influence police policy in the future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio JOHN C. DAVENPORT 


Historian Writes on Murder 


Murder in Minnesota. By Walter N. Trenerry. 
St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1962. 
Pp. 228. $3.95. 


The author is the president of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. He is thus well equipped to serve as a raconteur 
of Minnesota history and to analyze it from the point of 
bench and bar. Fortunately for the writers of Minnesota 
he is also the director of the McKnight Foundation which 
is actively engaged in the challenging job of sponsoring 
literary contests in the field of history, science, and 
humanities. 

Author Trenerry does not approach the substance of 
crime in a pusillanimous manner. Pulling no punches, 
he slugs his way into the courtroom aiming at judge, 
jury, and counsel, as well as defendant. The plot and 
characters were there; Mr. Trenerry aptly recites the 
narrative with vigor and dispatch. Few men are born 
on an island and few live in a vacuum, “because murders 
do not take place in a vacuum and reviving those which 
occurred after 1917 might bring needless embarrassment 
to numerous living persons who have already suffered 
the notoriety that surrounds a murder case.” 

The majority of penologists and probation and welfare 
workers have learned to dislike capital punishment. They 
will be pleased with this quotation from the book: “It is 
fairly safe to say that capital punishment was never 
really popular in the state. Judges pronounced the death 
sentence with distaste and governors commuted more 
sentences to life imprisonment than they issued warrants 
for hanging. Once abolished, capital punishment was 
never restored. ... The year following the abolishment 
of the death penalty, the Minnesota Supreme Court 
articulated the State’s new policy toward criminals. In 
the State of Minnesota ex rel. John F. Kelly v. Henry 
Wolfer (119 Minnesota 368), the court said that ‘one of 
the principal aims, if, indeed, not the predominant one, 
of our penal system is reform.’ . . . No longer is pro- 
portionate punishment to be meted out to the criminal, 
measure for measure; but the unfortunate offender is 
to be committed to the charge of the officers of the state, 
as a sort of penitential ward, to be restrained so far as 
necessary to protect the public from recurrent manifesta- 
tions of his criminal tendencies . . . but, if possible, to 

reformed, cured of his criminality, and finally re- 
eased, a normal man, and a rehabilitated citizen.” 

The reader with murder in his heart will find this 
one of the best murder mystery books. The skimmer can 
start with the appendix, for each murder is succintly 
summarized. The lawyer or the student of law will find 
the camera shots of the courtroom throughout the book 
brilliantly recorded. There sat the austere Judge Hugo 
Hanft and the colorful State’s attorneys, Tom Kane and 
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Christopher Dillon O’Brien not knowing that Historian 
Trenerry would portray them almost as if he had been 
there with a camera. To the sociologist and criminologist 
I commend the book for its usefulness in analyzing mo- 
tives and people with motives. It is a must for the 
teacher’s library because of the way it brings history to 
life and wisely portrays the “rake’s progress.” 

Orchids to you, Walter Trenerry, for your collection 
of true cases. May you soon push the pencil toward 
another printed page. 


St. Paul, Minn. JOHN K. DONOHUE 


Crime, Corrections, and Psychology 


Legal and Criminal Psychology. Edited by 
Hans Toch. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961. Pp. 426. $6.00. 


In this useful compendium of papers Professor Toch 
presents the viewpoints of 15 psychologists, lawyers, 
sociologists, and psychiatrists on a wide range of sub- 
jects relating to psychology and the criminal law. The 
book is divided into three parts: Legal Psychology, Crimi- 
nal Psychology, and Special Problems in Criminal Psy- 
chology. Some ideas of the scope of this work may be 
gained from a glimpse at some of the titles of the essays 
which include, “Psychology and the Law,” “The Psychology 
of Juries,” “Introduction to Criminal Psychology,” “Cur- 
rent Practices in Correction,” and “The Drug Addict 
and His Treatment.” 

The reader will recognize the authors of many of the 
selections in this book as authorities in their respective 
fields of interest. As is the case in most volumes of this 
type, there is some variation in the quality of the selec- 
tions. This disadvantage is offset to some extent in this 
volume by the comprehensive selected bibliographies 
which are appended to each selection. 

Professor Toch and his many contributors have pro- 
vided a comprehensive discussion of the psychological 
aspects of the administration of criminal justice and the 
treatment of offenders. Those interested in this field will 
find the book to be a useful reference. 


Washington, D.C. CHARLES E. SmitH, M. D. 


Group Therapy in a Residential Center for 
Disturbed Children 


Reluctant Rebels. By Howard Jones. New 
York: Association Press, 1960. Pp. 234. $5.00. 


Howard Jones presents in this book a most interesting 
study of the effectiveness and value of group therapy 
techniques and understandings as applied within the 
specialized setting of a small residential treatment center 
in England. Implications of these experiences provide 
thoughtful consideration for their application to larger 
institutions and residential centers for disturbed children. 
The author places special emphasis on the need to develop 
within such settings more meaningful participation of 
disturbed children in establishing their own destiny or 
organizational structure, especially within the child care 
areas of such institutions. Additional emphasis is directed 
on the use of group therapy techniques in creating greater 
flexibility of staff to interpret and understand acting-out 
behavior. While the theme of this book is focused on the 
development of group control as a “valuable aid in re- 
formation,” Mr. Jones is careful to distinguish between 
the role of the adult as being an important and active one 
not laissez faire, but rather in the area of specialized 
skills and techniques, “being in the nature of psycho- 
therapy.” 

The first four chapters represent excellent resource 
material dealing with the developmental theories of group 
process, as well as clinical considerations. The inclusion 
of sociological understandings represents additional in- 
sight into the peer culture and its effect on overall treat- 
ment. Current studies in this country would indicate 
validity to this consideration. The question of value 
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systems is explored and the point well made that educa- 
tion of values depends on the degree of deprivation and 
rejection experienced by the youngsters in any institu- 
tional setting. Recognition of the role and value of cul- 
tural considerations in good programing for children 
represents another point well made. From this material, 
Mr. Jones draws the following hypotheses which represent 
the basis for the successful experiment at the Wood- 
marsh school: (1) That a permissive and accepting 
attitude on the part of the staff is a basic requirement, 
both for the healthy emotional development of the 
children, and in order to encourage social psychological 
undercurrents to the surface, where they are accessible 
to treatment; (2) that organized interaction and group 
discussions among children can give valuable insights 
into their own problems and the nature of society; (3) 
that group experience and acceptance can lead to group 
loyalty and finally group control; and (4) that the role 
of the adult, although permissive, should be an important 
and active one. 

The remaining chapters deal with the application of 
these hypotheses to the program of the Woodinarsh 
school. Although the total population amounted to 40 
children of varying degrees of disturbance, there are 
many implications and considerations that could be 
applied to the larger training school or institutional 
programs. Specific examples enable the reader to appre- 
ciate and understand the technical skill and competence 
required of staff to evaluate and implement some of the 
approaches. Although not mentioned by the author 
directly, the implication of the success of the project, 
depending on the size of the treatment center, is evident. 
Larger settings would require modifications, depending 
on resources, structure, and staffing. 

Deeper approaches and scientific intervention into the 
feelings and attitudes of these children are carefully 
explained with references and reviews of activity and 
analytical group therapy sessions. The value of this 
type of therapy with certain kinds of children is im- 
mediately recognized in the results of these sessions. The 
impact of these sessions on the total community is also 
recognized. Emphasis is further placed on the role of the 
adult and the careful assessment of their impact on the 


group. 

In the final chapter, Mr. Jones concludes with the 
following: (1) Group therapy methods can work if a 
system of community organization is established, pro- 
viding an opportunity for the children to assume respon- 
sibility for their own destiny; (2) behavior of children 
should be of the acting-out variety while the child is in 
the institution, so that he may be treated in preparation 
for return to the community; (8) the experiment itself 
does not imply total self-government by children who 
still need strong adults; (4) there is no laissez faire 
system and recognition must be given to the fact that 
deeper therapies are required for more disturbed chil- 
dren; and (5) the need for more individualized treatment 
within the group. Of particular note is the author’s 
criteria of placement within treatment institutions, since 
it categorizes the vexing problem faced by many institu- 
tions in accepting children for care for whom services are 
not always available. 

In the appendix is found a preliminary attempt to 
assess progress in treatment for the boys of the Wood- 
marsh school, based on a social adjustment scale of 
personality adaptation. 

The thoughtful and conscientious approach of the 
author to describe the experiences of his program de- 
serves commendation and plaudits. The success of the 
program in its application of group therapy principles 
is well demonstrated and documented within the setting 
of the Woodmarsh school. Similar experiences have been 
found in other small treatment centers in the United 
States. The degree of application of such principles of 
treatment to the larger institutions and centers in this 
country would require careful assessment of the num- 
bers of children in such institutions, the levels of staff 
skills and training, and, most important, the character 
and nature of illness presented by the children. 


The application of these techniques on a full scale 
basis to larger institutions would require practical con- 
siderations of resources for increased staff development 
programs, supervision and smaller populations. In the 
United States, such institutions are faced with cultural 
implications which could vary the methods and techniques 
described in this book. Aside from the ge this 
book makes an excellent contribution to the field of child 
welfare in helping us to become more aware of the 
importance of the group process and the value it has for 
reaching troubled children. 


JOSEPH F. PHELAN, Jr. 
The Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Testing the Testers 


The Brain Watchers. By Martin L. Gross. New 
York: Random House, 1962. Pp. 304. $4.95. 


It is difficult to assess the value of this book because 
it is not an objective, impartial one. With an impassioned 
diatribe against testing or “quiz taking,” the author 
devotes much of the book to tearing down the value of 
tests and testers, with little regard for the conscientious 
investigator who is fully aware of the limitations in- 
herent in tests and their misuse, and who is concerned 
with improving test techniques and their validity in pre- 
dicting overt behavior. 

Assuming that sufficient information is not available 
for absolutely concrete decisions, shall we return to the 
old system of guesswork and intuition? Which is more 
costly or economical in the long run? Our author fails 
to come to grips with the need for more accurate selec- 
tion. Even a small increase in accuracy or correctness 
would provide justification for making judgments. Psy- 
chologists are agreed that improving our knowledge of 
psychological factors is of prime importance. 

Despite the author’s statement that the personality 
tester’s claim that he can measure the “elusive human 
imponderable as easily and as accurately as counting 
compact cars off a Detroit assembly line,” no self-respect- 
ing psychologist knowing full well the dangers and pit- 
falls of test construction and the validity and reliability 
problems inherent in developing test instruments, would 
dare to be so bold as to make so blatant a claim. 

Mr. Gross is glib with his cliches and catch phrases 
and entertaining but, unfortunately, he is far from ac- 
curate or objective in his evaluation. He acts as though 
big business is so addlebrained that it cannot discern 
the good from the bad and hence is being duped by the 
“tester.” If this is so, then why are so many of our 
business and industrial organizations doing so? The 
psychologist, however, does believe that he can predict 
with greater statistical accuracy the probable behavior 
pattern of a candidate for employment. 

Psychologists well recognize that tests are not in- 
fallible but subject to error. The personnel research 
psychologists are constantly working to improve their 
methods of selection and to assure greater accuracy and 
validity of their instruments. They know that some human 
characteristics are harder to measure than others and 
that judgments are more difficult in these areas. 

Apparently the “big corporations” are satisfied that 
the test batteries (to which Mr. Gross objects) screen 
out the misfits long before they reach the interview or 
executve selection phase. The criticism that should be 
leveled at the personnel man is not at his tests and 
interview but rather the manner in which he uses them. 
It is well known that the Army during World War II 
saved enormous amounts of money by proper selection 
and readily admitted that errors (i.e., false positive and 
false negative choices) inevitably occurred. 

In the chapter on “Brain Watching in Our Schools” 
the author decries testing where “entire classes of 
children . . . are gathered in group confessionals where 
they fill our problem checklists.” Parents, he says, are 
objecting to these investigations. He then proceeds to cite 
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several cases. How else will parents learn about “dating 
habits” unless we know what they are and be guided 
accordingly? Modern youth should be encouraged to in- 
quire into areas of life that used to be more severely 
censored. Tapping the accumulated findings of extensjve 
research is essential if we are to meet the needs of the 
new generation. 

There is nothing wrong in developing techniques which 
identify the child who is or may become emotionally 
disturbed. Prevention rather than treatment only is still 
to be preferred. 

The problems inherent in the prediction of overt be- 
havior by psychological tests have been stated frequently 
but our author pays little heed to them as he rushes 
along with his critiques and glib phrases. 


REUBEN S. HoRLICK, PH.D. 
Department of Corrections 
District of Columbia 


Reports Received 


An Outline of Research Programs. Department of Cor- 
rections, Sacramento, Calif., December 1962. Pp. 104. 
This report summarizes all of the major on-going research 
programs conducted by the Research Division and relates 
research projects to various Departmental objectives. 
Included in the list of research projects are those related 
to control of the narcotic addict, amenability to treat- 
ment, staff-inmate effectiveness, group counseling, and 
new criteria for base expectancy. 


California Youth Authority (Annual Report). Youth 
and Adult Corrections Agency, 401 State Office Building, 
Sacramento 14, Calif., 1961-1962. Pp. 51. In this report, 
21 years of progress of the Youth Authority are re- 
viewed since its establishment in 1941. The present com- 
prehensive programs of prevention, treatment, and re- 
search are described in detail and illustrated with histori- 
cal trend charts and tables. 


Juvenile Probation in Israel. Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, Jerusalem, January 1963. Pp. 36. The development 
of the juvenile probation service is traced against the 
background of the general Israeli social and cultural 
picture in which it grew and is active today. The organ- 
ization of the service and personnel, and policies and 
practices are described. 


Legal Aid Agency for the District of Columbia (Annual 
Report). Legal Aid Agency, Room 4830 U. S. Court 
House, Washington 1, D. C., 1962-63. Pp. 30. This re- 
port covering the period June 1, 1962, to May 31, 1963, 
is required by the District of Columbia Legal Aid Act 
approved in June 1960. The Agency’s primary function 
is to make attorneys available to represent indigents 
by assignment from the court in proceedings enumerated 
in the Act. This report describes the work of the pro- 
fessional staff, the procedure for selecting volunteer at- 
torneys, and the use of legal internes. 

State Jail Administration. Office of the Jail Administra- 
tor, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Conn., 1963. Pp. 
18. In 1960, the State of Connecticut assumed control of 
all county jails. To acquaint the public and legislators of 
the State with the conditions in the jails and the plans 
for improvement of jail standards throughout Con- 
necticut, this pamphlet reprints a series of feature articles 
appearing in several newspapers of the State. 

The Challenge of Jobless Youth. President’s Committee 
on Youth Employment, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1963. Pp. 20. This report to the President 
by the Secretary of Labor sets forth 14 basic recommen- 
dations based on the belief that new and stimulating 
policies for education and training, guidance, employment 
opportunities, and economic growth are imperative. 

The Family Court and the Other Courts in New 
York City. Committee on Youth and Correction, Commun- 
A Service 4 of New York, 105 East 22 Street, 
‘ew York 10, N. Y., June 1963. Pp. 67. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the court system of New York State, the courts 
of the City of New York went through the most drastic 
rearrangement; ten courts were abolished and three took 

eir place, in addition to changes in jurisdictions. This 
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handbook on jurisdiction, organization, procedures, and 
powers was prepared to help professional social workers 
reorient their work with individuals and families known 
to one or more courts in the community. 


The Role and Responsibility of the Juvenile Judge, 
Peace Officer, and Social Worker in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Delinquency. Idaho Department of Health, 
Youth Rehabilitation Section, State House, Boise, Idaho, 
1963. Pp. 150. Assisted by a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, this publication is the result 
of a workshop held in Twin Falls, Idaho, on June 11 to 
13, 1962. Among the more formal papers published in 
full in this report are three dealing with the function 
and peering of the peace officer, the judge, and the 
social) worker in the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency; also three papers on the definition and 
scope of responsibility of the peace officer, the judge, and 
the social worker. 


The Welfare Reporter (Annual Report). Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 25, N. J., 1962. 
Pp. 59. This report summarizes the activities of the De- 
partment and points up the wide range of responsibilities 
and programs: mental hospitals and mental health clinics; 
corrections and parole; institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded; and assistance to the aged, the blind, and depen- 
dent children. New construction of correctional institu- 
tions and the establishment of a community halfway 
house for reformatory releasees are described. 

Thirty Years of Prison Progress. U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington 25, D. C., 
1968. Pp. 26. This illustrated pamphlet describes the 
expansion of the federal prison system from its establish- 
ment in 1930 to 1960. The growth in prison population 
and the development of correctional programs, classifica- 
tion, personnel training, and new institutional design 
and construction are described in their historical context. 

Self-Image of the Wisconsin Probation and Parole 
Agent. Division of Corrections, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Madison, Wis., April 1963. Pp. 40. The 
purpose of this study was to find out how the Wisconsin 
ig and parole agent looks upon himself and how 

e implements this self-image in practice. The study in- 
cluded 116 agents who were on duty July 1, 1961. Some 
of the conclusions are that the agent sees himself as a 
probation and parole agent first and a social worker 
second. This is considered important in the selection of 
personnei and in the inservice training of the staff. The 
study was conducted by Arthur P. Miles, of the faculty 
of the School of Social Work, University of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Base Expectancies for Adult Male Prisoners. 
State Department of Public Welfare, Bureau of Research, 
Madison, Wis., Progress Report No. 4, April 1963. Pp. 5. 
This report gives the results of a long-range project to 
delineate criminal classifications of offenders as a basis 
for predicting the percent who will violate. It discusses a 
validation test of the first adult male parolee experience 
tables reported in Progress Report No. 2 (July 1962) as 
well as a second validation test. A major objective of these 
studies is to establish a base for assessing the efficiency of 
the correctional training and treatment programs, that 
is, which programs help reduce the expected violation 
rates of offenders exposed to these programs. 

Crime in the United States (Uniform Crime Reports— 
1962). Issued by John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, July 
19, 1963. Pp. 146. This report gives a nationwide view of 
crime based on police statistics made possible by the 
voluntary cooperation of local law enforcement agencies. 
It furnishes detailed data relating to the 2,048,370 ser- 
ious crimes reported in 1962, a 6 percent rise over 1961. 

Child Abuse—Preview of a Nationwide Survey. Child- 
ren’s Division, The American Humane Association, Denver, 
Colo. Paper presented at the 90th Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 19-24, 1963. Pp. 18. This is a report on a 2- 
phase project initiated on January 1, 1962, by the Child- 
ren’s Division of The American Humane Association to 
obtain data on child abuse cases reported in the news- 
papers of the country. In the first phase, which was con- 
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cerned with statistics, it was found that during 1962, 
662 cases of child abuse were reported in newspapers 0 
48 states and the District of Columbia. The second phase 
of the project—still in progress at the time this report 
was written—is designed to evaluate community aware- 
ness of the reality of child abuse. 


Books Received 


Cast the First Stone. By Judge John M. Murtagh and 
Sara Harris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1963. Pp. 307. $1.95. 


Crime Without Punishment. By John L. McClellan. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1962. Pp. 300. $4.95. 


Combating Organized Crime, Volume 347 of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Edited by Gus Tyler. Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
0". Political and Social Science, May 1963. Pp. 204. 


Ego-Oriented Casework: Problems and Perspectives. 
Papers from the Smith College School for Social Work. 
Edited by Howard J. Parad and Roger R. Miller. New 
big sccoey Service Association of America, 1963. Pp. 


Eighteenth Century Penal Theory. By James Heath. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 288. $6.40. 


Excerpta Criminologica. May/June 1963. Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands: Excerpta Criminologica Foundation. 


Helping the Family in Urban Society. Edited by Fred 
DelliQuadri. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968. Pp. 184. $4.00. 


Justice and Injustice. By Edmund Bergler, M.D., and 
Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., 1963. Pp. 170. $5.75. 


Mental Iliness and Due Process. Report and Recom- 
mendations on Admission to Mental Hospitals Under 


New York Law. Ithaca, 
Press, 1962. Pp. 303. $5.00 

Persistent Criminals. A Home Office Research Unit 
Report. By W. H. Hammond and Edna Chayen. New 
York: British Information Services, 1963. Pp. 237. $5.00. 

Planning Community Services for Children in Trouble, 
By Alfred J. Kahn. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963. Pp. 184. $4.00. 

Police Administration, Second Edition. By O. W. 
Wilson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1963. 
Pp. 528. $11.95. 

Proceedings of the Ninety-Second Annual Congress of 
Correction of the American Correctional Association 
(Philadelphia, September 16-21, 1962). New York: Ameri- 
can Correctional Association. Pp. 262. 

Shelter Care of Children for Court and Community. 
By Sherwood Norman. New York: National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 1963. Pp. 37. 50 cents. 

Social Work Papers. Volume 10, 1963. Los Angeles: 
School of Social Work, University of Southern California. 
Pp. 66. $1.50. 

The Delinquent and the Law. By Ruth and Edward 
Brecher. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1963. Pp. 28. 25 cents. 

The Habitual Prisoner. By D. J. West. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1963. Pp. 125. $5.00. 

The Short-Term Prisoner: A Study in Forensic Psy- 
chology. By R. G. Andry. South Hackensack, New Jersey: 
Fred B. Rothman and Co., 1963. Pp. 162. $4.50. 

Undertow: The Story of a Boy Called Tony. By Helen 
Parkhurst. New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, Inc., 
1963. Pp. 298. $4.50. 

Work and Vocation Training in Borstals (England 
and Wales). Report of the Advisory Council on the 
Employment of Prisoners. New York: British Informa- 
tion Services, 1962. Pp. 32. 50 cents. 


ew York: Cornell University 


THE VOLUNTEER 


* Some years ago Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard decided 
that the phenomenon of volunteering deserved scientific study. “Li- 
braries are full of studies of the criminal, the insane, the sinning, the 
stupid, the selfish,” he told his students, “but sociology has completely 
ignored the person of good will and good deeds.” 

A laboratory, set up by Professor Sorokin to examine the volun- 
teers, analyzed a thousand people named by their communities as 
“good neighbors” and came up with these findings: volunteers are the 
salt of American society; the unselfish giving of one’s self to one’s 
neighbor is a life-giving force both to the served and the server and 
also “the best therapeutic method for securing peace of mind, mean- 
ingful happiness, real freedom, creative power for the giver.” 


Dr. CLARENCE W. HALL in Reader’s Digest 
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News From the Field 


Father Charles Dismas Clark, 
“Hoodlum Priest,” Succumbs 


The Rev. Charles Dismas Clark, 62, known as the “Hood- 
lum Priest” who helped rehabilitate more than 2,000 for- 
mer prisoners, died of a heart attack at St. Louis, August 
15. He had been a patient at St. Mary’s Hospital the last 
19 days. 

Father Clark’s determination to aid released prisoners 
is reflected in his choice of his middle name, ‘“Dismas,” 
which was the name of the penitent thief who died on the 
cross beside Jesus. He also gave that name to his rehabili- 
tation center, Dismas House, situated in a 91-year-old 
house near downtown St. Louis. 

A priest for more than 30 years, Father Clark was born 
near Decatur, IIl., the son of a coal miner and one of 13 
children. He became interested in the priesthood at age 17. 

After becoming a Jesuit he served in missions where he 
become acquainted with prisoners in jails and flop houses. 
He learned the language of inmates and spoke it. He be- 
lieved that because a man had made a mistake, he should 
not be forsaken. So he set out to establish a home for 
them. About 500 former prisoners pass through the home 
each year. The home has facilities for 60 persons. 


Lloyd W. McCorkle Named 
New Jersey Commissioner 


Lloyd W. McCorkle, acting commissioner of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies following 
the death of John W. Tramburg in January, has been 
named commissioner. 

McCorkle received his Ph.D. degree from New York 
University in 1952. He was director of the Highfields 
Experimental Project for Youthful offenders at Hopewell, 
N. J., from 1950 to 1952 and warden of the New Jersey 
State Prison from 1952 to 1957. In 1959 he was named 
seer of the New Jersey Division of Correction and 

arole. 

McCorkle has served on the faculties of New York City 
College, New York University, Syracuse University, 
Princeton University, and Rutgers University. He was a 
civilian prison administrator in Tokyo, Japan, and a con- 
sultant to the Swedish Ministry of Justice. 

With Albert Elias and F. Lovell Bixby he is the author 
of The Highfields Story (1958) and in 1959 wrote Crimi- 


nology and Penology in collaboration with Richard R. 
orn. 


New York Abolishes 
Mandatory Death Law 


The mandatory death penalty for persons convicted of 
premeditated murder was abolished in New York State on 


July 1, according to an Associated Press news release of 
that date. 


Under the new law, the penalty for premeditated mur- 
der will be life imprisonment unless the jury, meeting in a 
Separate session after returning a verdict, agrees unani- 
mously on the death penalty. 

In the new law the distinction between first degree 
murders—premeditated and felony—has been eliminated. 
“Felony murder” is the designation for a slaying commit- 
ted during a crime, such as robbery or arson, and not nec- 
essarily premeditated. Previously a life sentence was possi- 
ble for those convicted of a felony murder and the death 
Penalty was not mandated in every conviction, as in the 
case of premeditated murder. 

With the enactment of the new legislation New York is 
the last state to abolish the mandatory death sentence in 
convictions for premeditated murder. 


Three Federal Probation Officers of Same 
Office Receive Master’s Degree in Same Week 


During the same graduation week in June, three federal 
probation officers of the Northern District of California 
were awarded their master’s degree. Paul M. Chandler 
received his M.A. degree in sociology from San Jose 
College, David Huerta was the recipient of the M.S.W. 
degree from the University of California school of social 
work, and Richard G. Nicholson was awarded an M.A. 
degree in psychology from Sacramento State College. 

This brings to 12 the number of officers in the 18-man 
office who have master’s degrees. Another officer, who 
bypassed a master’s degree, is now working for his doctor- 
ate. Three of the men with master’s degrees also are 
doctoral candidates. 


Federal Prison at Marion, 
Illinois, Nears Completion 


The U. S. Penitentiary at Alcatraz was considered by 
many as the end of the line for offenders sent there. But 
the new federal penitentiary at Marion, IIl., according to 
Warden John T. Willingham, will be the beginning of the 
road to rehabilitation. 

The new 650-capacity maximum security institution 
received its first contingent of inmates in June to help 
ready the institution for inmates who will be transferred 
to the prison from other federal institutions starting 
January 1. 

Although the population will be made up largely of 
difficult behavior problems, they will not be classified as 
hopeless, stated Willingham, a veteran of 25 years with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

“This is a treatment center such as Alcatraz never was. 
We expect to treat these misfits,” he continued, “and even- 
tually transfer them back to the prisons they came from.” 

Inmates received will be between the ages of 25 and 35. 
They are not too set in crime patterns to be rehabilitated, 
according to the warden. 

Warden Willingham hopes to include custom furniture 
and tire fabrication shops in the prison vocational school. 
“There’s a need for workmen with this training on the 
outside,” he explained. “Properly trained in these trades, 


prisoners can obtain good jobs after they have served 
their sentences.” 


California Center Offers 
Hope for Drug Addicts 


Since September 1961 the California Rehabilitation 
Center for Drug Addicts, at Corona, has been providing 
intensive group counseling, individual counseling, and 
programs of physical, vocational, and academic training. 

Followup is considered vital in the Center’s program. 
Working with small caseloads, agents of the Center help 
addicts find work; they counsel them, supervise their 
progress, and help them bridge the gap to normal con- 
structive community living. 

The three principal features of the Center’s program 
are: (1) Compulsory, continued treatment in a drug free 
environment for a minimum period, at least 6 months; (2) 
followup outpatient supervision and help after return to 
home environment; and (3) antinarcotic testing followed 
by further treatment in the Center if the addict is detected 
using drugs again. 

Through the Center’s intensive treatment program, 
California hopes to reduce the spread of addiction, reduce 
addict crime, and, through research, develop more posi- 
tive methods of treating, controlling, and preventing 
addiction. 
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Harry L. Eastman, Juvenile 
Court Judge 34 Years, Dies 


Judge Harry L. Eastman, 81, former judge of the Cuya- 
hoga County (Ohio) Juvenile Court at Cleveland, died 
July 6 after suffering a heart attack. 

Judge Eastman served 34 years on the Juvenile Court 
bench before retiring in 1960. For 20 of those 34 years he 
was the only judge in Cleveland handling juvenile delin- 
quents. 

At the time of his appointment in 1926 the juvenile 
courts of Ohio were a part of the Common Pleas Court. 
Through Judge Eastman’s efforts the Ohio Legislature 
established juvenile courts as independent facilities for 
children. He directed the creation of the child support 
department in 1929 and, in addition to hiring a full-time 
psychologist and poeenennne trained probation officers, 
appointed a legal adviser to keep the court abreast of 
legislation affecting minors. 

Judge Eastman helped form the Ohio State Association 
of Juvenile Court Judges in 1934 and the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges in 1937, serving as first president 
of both groups. In 1958, at a national meeting of the Coun- 
cil in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., he was named the outstanding 
juvenile court judge in the country. 

Judge Eastman’s philosophy concerning the problems 
of children was once expressed by him in the following 
words: “Like all institutions, particularly those founded 
upon new and little understood concepts, the Juvenile 
Court has its detractors. But thousands of Cleveland 
citizens, former delinquents, are living testimonials that 
vindictiveness is not the answer. It is always blind and 
never constructive.” 


Probation Officers Donate 
Blood To Build Up Loan Fund 


For several years federal probaton officers at Shreve- 
port, La., have made small emergency loans to probation- 
ers from their own pocket. In October 1961 it was sug- 
gested by Probation Officer John C. Rawls, Jr., that a loan 
fund be established through proceeds from blood donations. 

Since that time Rawls, together with Chief Probation 
Officer Thomas D. Myrick and Probation Officer Milton E. 
Simmons, have contributed 19 pints of blood at regular 
oe to the local blood bank, placing $190 in the loan 

und. 

Loans have been made to provide meals and lodging, 
transportation, and on occasions to purchase work cloth- 
ing. according to Myrick. The loans are generally made to 
meet a specific need without regard to the person’s ability 
to renay. 

“We do emphasize, however,” states Myrick, “that the 
money constitutes a loan and not a gratuity. Those able to 
repav are encouraged to do so for its ‘therapeutic’ value.” 

“While our capital is not real impressive at this time,” 
Myrick said, “it is encouraging to note that since institut- 
ing the plan we have been able to meet the emergency 
needs which have arisen.” 


Juvenile Court Judges Attend 
Demonstration Institute 


Forty juvenile and family court judges attended a dem- 
onstration institute at Swampscott, Mass., September 8 to 
14. The Institute is the sixth in a 3-year series of training 
programs conducted by the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and financed by a federal grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

The Institutes are designed to test the newest concepts 
in continuing education on the postprofessional level. 

The National Council is an organization of more than 
1,400 judges concerned with the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice for youth in the juvenile courts. 
Council headquarters are at the American Bar Center in 
Chicago. 
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Major Change in Drinking Habits 
Outlined by Expert on Alcoholism 


In the good old days drinking was a man’s game, but 
now one-fifth of all our alcoholics are women, according to 
Dr. Selden D. Bacon, director of the Center of Alcohol 
Studies at Rutgers University. In the 19th century women 
made up less than 5 percent of the alcoholics. 

By the “good old days” Dr. Bacon refers to the period 
between 1750 and 1880 when the older English and colonial 
patterns of beer and wine drinking in the family had 
greatly diminished, and heavy drinking of liquor by men 
outside the familv circle—often explosive drinking leading 
to drunkenness—became a major if not a dominant pat- 
tern. “Ninety-five percent of the alcohol consumed in those 
days was in distilled spirits,” he reports. “Now, 50 per- 
cent of the alcohol consumed is in beer.” 

The custom of drinking has crept into all sorts of sober, 
respectable groups, including business and professional 
groups, and our clubs, Bacon points out. He is hopeful, 
though, and sees an increasing awareness and recognition 
of the alcoholism problem throughout American society. 

“There’s no question that there’s a better atmosphere 
to get something done about it, for people to get concerned 
earlier,” Dr. Bacon concludes. “More young people are 
going to Alcoholics Anonymous or to clinics for help.” 


There You Go, Again, 
Coddling Criminals! 


In the Pasadena (Texas) Star-News-Citizen appeared 
the following statement based on the testimony of Federal 
Prison Director James V. Bennett before the Congress: 

“James V. Bennett told Congress that Alcatraz would 
have to be rebuilt or replaced. A break by three darling 
bank robbers brought matters to a head.” 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“I'd say Atlanta and Leavenworth are fine for traditional 
psychiatric techniques but give me San Quentin for the 
best group therapy!” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Publishers Newspaper Syndicate 
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Lists Characteristics 
Of School Dropouts 


In his* article, “Dropouts and the Elementary School,” 
appearing in the November 1962 issue of the National 
eet il Principal, Bert I. Green, educational research 
consultant for the Wayne County (Mich.) Board of 
Education, lists the following characteristics of dropouts: 

The potential dropout is more likely to be a boy than a 

irl. 
He perceives himself as not fitting in as other students 
do. The school program consists of very few activities 
which hold his interest. He is not interested in school or 
school activities. 

He is relatively unsuccessful in performing school tasks. 

He is usually below grade level in reading and has little 
opportunity to gain feelings of security and worthiness 
from school activities. 

He will seek association with other youngsters who find 
themselves in the same position. His activities will be 
centered outside school. 

He will tend to miss school frequently. 

He is likely to be labled a “discipline” problem. 

He will have been retained in grade at least once in the 
elementary school. 

He will have difficulty relating to his teacher or any 
authority bo He will feel the need for more personal 
help, but will be fearful of asking his teacher for this help. 


Bill Is Introduced To Curb 
Traffic in Black Market Babies 


On May 15 the late Senator Estes Kefauver, member 
and former chairman of the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, introduced a bill to 
amend Title 18 of the United States Code, making unlaw- 
ful certain practices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent care or for adoption. The 
sole purpose of the bill, the Senator stated, was to elimi- 
nate the “insidious traffic in human beings, more commonly 
oom as either the ‘black market’ or ‘grey market’ in 

ies. 

During the past year the Delinquency Subcommittee 
conducted a comprehensive poll of more than 500 public 
agencies concerned with child adoption practices. Senator 
Kefauver pointed out that the study’s results clearly re- 
flected a strong consensus that the bill be enacted into law. 

“Our investigations show,” the Senator said, “that 
there is a flourishing commercial traffic in babies through- 
out the country. We have heard of payments for babies in 
Arizona as high as $1,000, and in California as high as 
$7,000, coupled with public advertisements enticing the ex- 
5 aa mother and eventually coercing her and exploiting 
er.’ 


_ The California operation, he stated, is known to extend 
into Nevada an ew Mexico and as far east as New 
York, New Jersey, and Maryland. Other states with a 
serious problem in “black market” babies, he indicated, are 
Maine, North Carolina, Florida, Oregon, Utah, and the 
District of Columbia. 

_ “It is not uncommon,” Senator Kefauver said, “for an 
infant adopted outside the law to cause great disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak when it is found to be deaf, blind, or 
mentally defective, a matter that would have been dis- 
covered earlier had the adoption been handled through 
legal channels.” 

The bill announced by Senator Kefauver is designed to 
protect the more than 150.000 illegitimate babies born each 
year, the mothers, and the prospective adoptive parents. 
It would penalize the person trafficking for profit in inter- 
state commerce in placing or in arranging for the place- 
ment of children for adoption or permanent free care. 
Violators could be fined up to $10,000 and sentenced to 5 
Years in prison. Specifically excluded from prosecution in 
the bill are the victims—the natural mother and the adop- 
tive parents. 

There is at present no federal statute making interstate 
baby selling a crime. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Medical Authority Answers 
Questions on Marihuana 


Marihuana is not an addicting drug, according to Dr. 
Charles Winick, director of the American Social Health 
Association’s national program on narcotic addiction. It is, 
however, habituating in somewhat the same way as ciga- 
rette smoking is, but the body does not become physically 
dependent on it. In some instances, Dr. Winick points out, 
psychological habituation may occur. 

The “high” of marihuana, Dr. Winick says, has been 
described as a feeling of “floating on air,” “falling on 
waves,” and a lightness or dizziness in the head. The user’s 
expectation of what he will get from marihuana may be 
inferred from its frequent designation.as a “joy smoke,” 
“joy stick,” or “loco weed.” 

Some studies of the use of marihuana, Dr. Winick states, 
report no ill effect. Others show that a considerable propor- 
tion of marihuana users begin taking it as an unconscious 
attempt to cope with and perhaps curb a developing psy- 
chopathology. One effect which may be the most insidious 
of all, Dr. Winick emphasizes, is the habit of escaping 
from reality and sidestepping problem situations by 
taking marihuana. 

Recent studies show, according to Dr. Winick, that the 
use of marihuana may be the first step toward the use of 
other and more dangerous drugs such as heroin. 

Dr. Winick concludes that the same characteristics that 
make a person seek out marihuana may also make him 
seek out other illegal drugs. Teenagers who experiment 
with drugs, for example, may subsequently experiment 
with other drugs—they may “graduate” to heroin. Thus 
characteristics of the marihuana user are of great interest 
to the student of narcotic addiction. 


Chester Scott of Illinois 
Youth Commission Retires 


Chester Scott, assistant superintendent of the Illinois 
Youth Commission’s division of community services, re- 
tired August 16. 

Receiving his master of arts degree in sociology from the 
University of Chicago, Scott engaged in further graduate 
study at the University’s school of social service admin- 
istration and in 1929 joined the staff of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research as a sociologist. Two years 
later he was appointed a probation officer in the delinquen- 
cy division of the Cook County Juvenile Court, at Chicago. 


In 1944 he was named assistant superintendent of the 


——— of Delinquency Prevention for the State of 
inois. 

On September 19, Scott was honored at a retirement 
dinner held at the Leland Hotel in Springfield. He will con- 
tinue to reside at his home at Box 83, Chatham, Illinois. 


John J. Collins, Deputy Chief 
Probation Officer, Retires 


John J. Collins, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois (Chicago) since 1951, retired August 22 after 28 
years with the Federal Probation Service. 

Following graduation from Notre Dame University in 
1933, where he majored in criminology, Collins studied law 
for 2 years. Before joining the Chicago probation office in 
1935 he was a caseworker and casework supervisor with 
the Chicago Department of Public Welfare and the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. 

Commenting on Collins’ service, Ben Meeker, chief pro- 
bation officer at Chicago, said: “John has been a faithful 
member of the probation staff of this court for the past 28 
years. Throughout that period he contributed much to the 
consolidation of the probation office as a vital and impor- 
tant arm of the court. His firm conviction about the value 
of probation, combined with his warm, friendly person- 
ality, has produced a host of strong supporters of the work 


of this office among persons in all walks of life in this 
community.” 
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Federal Probation Officer 
Receives Fulbright Award 


Gloria Cunningham, United States probation officer at 
Chicago, has been granted a Fulbright award for research 
and study abroad. The first federal probation officer to be 
selected for this honor, she will be at the E.N.S.I.S. School 
of Social Work in Milan, Italy, for the academic year 
beginning October 1963. While there, Miss Cunningham 
hopes to do some work on prerelease and aftercare super- 
vision, with special focus on the female and the juvenile 
offender. 

A graduate of the Loyola University school of social 
work (Chicago), Miss Cunningham was appointed United 
States probation officer in 1960. Prior to joining the 
Federal Probation System she gained experience in the 
Family Court of Cook County (Illinois) and for 2 years 
was on the staff of the Milwaukee County Probation 
Department. 


Security Clearance Policy for Employing 
Persons With Convictions Is Announced 


A criminal conviction, or being on probation or parole, 
does not necessarily disqualify a person for security clear- 
ance in industry, according to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. It is pointed out, however, that 
those facts are relevant and material and must be consid- 
ered along with all others, favorable or unfavorable. The 
“ultimate determination,” the Defense Department empha- 
sizes, “will be an overall common-sense one.” 

Other factors to be considered include, for example, the 
circumstances surrounding the commission of the offense, 
the nature and seriousness of the offense, the number and 
frequency of offenses, the person’s character and back- 
ground prior to the offense, the person’s age when the 
offense was committed, extenuating circumstances, conduct 
while on probation or parole, and extent of rehabilitation. 

The policy statement of the Department of Defense con- 
tinues as follows: 

“Two important considerations are honesty 
and candor. A criminal record is embarrassing. Nonethe- 
less, falsification or intentional concealment of such a 
record compounds the difficulty and in the absence of un- 
usual circumstances may result in denial of clearance. An 
intentional falsification or concealment discloses a present 
character defect which may be more significant for secur- 
ity clearance purposes than the related past criminal con- 
viction. 

“Security clearance is needed only when work to be done 
requires access to classified defense information. To be- 
come an applicant for security clearance, a person must 
first be employed by a company engaged in classified work. 
For this purpose, employment occurs when an employer 
decides to hire the person and informs him of that deci- 
sion. A company which has both classified and unclassified 
work to be done is not prohibited by the Department of 
Defense from hiring for the unclassified work a person 
who has not been granted clearance, or whose clearance 
has been denied or revoked. 

“It is reasonable to assume that some employers and 
prospective employers who have classified work to be done 
will be interested in the question whether a particular 
criminal record will seriously interfere with or prevent 
security clearance for the individual concerned. Despite 
this fact, however, the Department of Defense policy does 
not lend support to making security clearance a qualifica- 
tion for initial employment in private industry or for re- 
tention in such employment. 

“Under regulations of the Department of Defense, 
private employers are authorized to grant Confidential 
security clearance to their employees who are United 
States citizens and require such clearance in their work. 
However, this authority has some limitations. For ex- 
ample, an employer cannot grant a Confidential security 
clearance if the employee has a criminal record which 
indicates to the employer that granting that employee 
access to classified information would not be clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest.” 


Menard Prepares Inmates 
For “Big Jobs” Outside 


The Illinois State Penitentiary at Menard mdy be the 
only prison in the world where an inmate can learn to run 
a bulldozer, then earn a state license to operate one out- 
side the prison, reports the Chicago Daily News. 

The heavy-equipment operator’s school, in operation at 
the Menard prison for 2 years, has proved very successful. 
“Some of our ‘graduates’ have written back about the good 
heavy-equipment jobs they now have,” said Warden Ross 
V. Randolph. 

Warden Randolph obtained the school’s equipment, 
valued at $750,000, from U. S. Government surplus. The 
students learn to maintain as well as operate the machin- 
ery, which includes bulldozers, clamshell cranes, and road- 
working and dirt-moving equipment. 

The course is given by a private Florida firm. If the 
students complete it and pass an examination, they receive 
an Illinois operator’s license. The license mentions nothing 
about the course having been completed at Menard. 


Lorton Inmates Watch Talent 
Show With Their Families 


More than 250 members of the families of 200 selected 
inmates of the District of Columbia reformatory at Lorton, 
Va., attended a special showing of the annual inmate 
talent show held Saturday afternoon, August 24, at the 
institution’s athletic field. The show had been presented 
= an earlier performance to the rest of the inmate popula- 

ion. 

The annual talent show is sponsored by the Protestant 
chaplains of the reformatory under the direction of the 
Rev. Robert B. Robey who has conducted the show for the 
past 3 years. 

At the Lorton reformatory families of inmates are 
allowed to attend religious services with the inmates, but 
this is the first time they have participated together in a 
recreational activity. 


Canadian Corrections Association 
Elects National Committee Officers 


The Rev. Noél Mailloux, O.P., of the University of 
Montreal’s Institute of Psychology, was elected chairman 
of the National Committee of the Canadian Corrections 
Association at its eighth annual meeting held June 4 at 
Winnipeg. 

Magistrate E. W. Kenrick of Haileybury, Ontario, is 
chairman-elect. The immediate past-chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee is A. M. Kirkpatrick, executive director 
of the John Howard Society of Ontario, at Toronto. 

The National Committee of the Association is made up 
of 60 members elected for a 3-year period, one-third re- 
tiring each year. 

W. T. McGrath is executive secretary of the Association. 
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“Hmmmm ... which book shall I throw at them today?” 


Reprinted with special permission of CASE AND COMMENT. Copy- 
right 1959 by The Lawyers es a peau Publishing Co. and Bancroft- 
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Grateful To His 
Probation Officer 


“Although deeply ashamed of my crime, I am very proud 
to be a member of a nation which does not unduly hold a 

rson’s transgressions against him but rather assesses a 
just punishment against him, then offers understanding 
and consideration to enable him to repent and become a 
better citizen. I am deeply grateful to your office in this 
matter. 

This is the letter written by a former Army officer who 
was convicted for a postal violation and placed on proba- 
tion to the federal probation office at Kansas City, Mo. 

Richard H. Johnson is chief probation officer. 


Minnesota Study Reveals 20 
Factors for Parole Prediction 


The Minnesota Department of Corrections reports there 
are 20 factors which may eventually be good predictors of 
a man’s success on parole. 

Based on a study made of 446 inmates released from the 
St. Cloud Reformatory during the year ending June 1956, 
the report eliminated 33 other factors as poor indicators 
of whether a released offender would succeed on parole. 

A parolee’s age, job skills, marital stability, former 
prison record, and amount of punishment within the re- 
formatory were among the factors cited as good predic- 
tors. 

Among the poor predictors were race, religious prefer- 
ence, intelligence level at the time of admission to the 
reformatory, marital status of parents, length of sentence, 
and reformatory job ratings on attitude, behavior, relia- 
bility, and progress. 


Proposes a ‘“‘West Point” for 
Criminal Justice Administrators 


Two suggestions for improving the processes of the law 
were presented for consideration by Sheldon Glueck, 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law at Harvard University, 
in an address on June 12 at Harvard’s Annual Law 
School-Graduate School Alumni Day. 

First is the establishment of a legal interdisciplinary 
institute for the purpose of making the collaboration of the 
law with the social and biologic disciplines more systematic 
and effective in the pursuit of justice. The objectives of 
such an institute, according to Professor Glueck, would be: 
(1) to assemble authoritative materials in such fields as 
business organization and function, labor problems, racial 
relations, family life, crime and correction; (2) to have 
such materials worked over by creative law professors, 
aided by sound specialists in various extralegal areas, with 
the aim of anticipating their probable relevancy to major 
fields of future legislative and judicial concern; and (3) 
to disseminate reports of such materials to judges, legisla- 
tive reference bureaus, federal and state policy framers, 
and law school and social science libraries. ; 

Professor Glueck’s second proposal is the establishment 
of a “West Point” for administrators of criminal justice 
in order to effect the “systematic professionalization of 
all services dealing with delinquency, criminalism, and 
related fields of maladjustment.” While normally opposed 
to federalization of services that ought better to be per- 
formed locally or through voluntary efforts instead of by 
the central government, Professor Glueck is of the opinion 
that this is an area in which matters have become “so des- 
perate as to call for heroic measures.” : 

_ If the Federal Government were to establish an educa- 
tional and training institution dedicated to raising the 
standards and vision of police administrators, prosecutors, 
judges, correctional administrators, and others concerned 
with criminal justice,” Professor Glueck said, “then I be- 

leve earnest and dedicated young men and women would 
eagerly apply for places just as youths have long competed 
for appointments to West Point, Annapolis, and the Air 
Force Academy.” 


Harry C. Tinsley Elected President of 
American Correctional Association 


Harry C. Tinsley, chief of Colorado’s Division of 
Corrections, was elected president of the American Cor- 
rectional Association at its annual Congress of Correc- 
tions at Portland, Ore., in August. 

Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia’s 
Department of Corrections, was elected president-desig- 


nate. 

The 1964 meeting will be held in August at Kansas 
City, Mo., and the 1965 meeting at Boston. 

John M. Wilson is general secretary of the Association. 


Harrison A. Dobbs, Child Welfare 
Leader, Dies Unexpectedly 


Harrison Allen Dobbs, professor of social welfare ad- 
ministration at Louisiana University from 1946 until his 
retirement in 1958, died suddenly on March 15, at his home 
at Woodstock, Illinois. 

Professor Dobbs, who received his doctor of philosophy 
degree from Northwestern University, began his career in 
the social welfare field in 1919 as a psychologist for the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago. In 1924 
he was named superintendent of the Cook County Deten- 
tion Home (Chicago), serving in that capacity for 4 years. 
He joined the faculty of the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service Administration in 1929, teaching courses 
in child welfare, juvenile delinquency, and juvenile court 
administration. 

Professor Dobbs served as a member of the Illinois 
Board of Public Welfare, president of the Illinois Welfare 
Association, chairman of the Illinois State Child Labor 
Committee, member of the planning committee of the 
White House Conference on Children in 1930, and chair- 
man of the Governor’s Citizens Committee for the study, 
reorganization, and improvement of the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys. He also was consultant on spe- 
cial studies for the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 

A distinguished pioneer and leader in the child welfare 
and juvenile court fields, Professor Dobbs made significant 
contributions to social welfare through the lecture hall, 
public address, his writings, and as a conference leader. 

Upon retirement in 1958, Professor Dobbs was the 
recipient of the George Freeman Award of Distinguished 
Service to Social Welfare in Louisiana. He was cited for 
“his untiring efforts in behalf of Louisiana’s children— 
especially those in trouble, and for the inspiration which 
his faith, his wisdom, his philosophy, and his leadership 
have given to others to improve Louisiana’s program of 
care and training for all her children.” 

Professor Dobbs is survived by his wife, who resides 
at 315 W. Judd Street, Woodstock, Illinois, a daughter, 
Barbara, and a son, John, who is a teacher in the Baton 
Rouge High School. 


First Ph.D. in Criminology 
Granted by Florida State U. 


The first doctor of philosophy degrees in criminology 
and corrections ever awarded by an American university 
were given in August by Florida State University. The 
University’s department of criminology and corrections 
and department of sociology began offering a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in the field in 1958. With the end of the school year 
two candidates completed their requirements for the de- 
gree. 

Dr. Vernon Fox, head of the department of criminology 
and corrections, started the corrections and criminology 
program in 1952. There are now 130 undergraduate and 
graduate students majoring in this field at FSU. 

The University of California at Berkeley recently estab- 
lished a doctorate in criminology. It is designated by the 
abbreviation “D. Crim.” 
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President’s Committee on Delinquency 
Reports on Training of Youth Workers 


A 14-page report, “New Ideas in Training,” prepared 
- the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
outh Crime, states that approximately $4 million was 
used for training grants during the first 2 years of the 
— program under the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 


As of May 1963, 9 universities have received grants for 
training centers, 14 for curriculum development, and 16 
universities, organizations, and committees for short-term 
workshops. 

The goal of the training program has been to test new 
approaches to training which, if successful, could point the 
way to new training techniques for agencies and univer- 
sities across the Nation. 

The three types of training pro 
Committee points out, are designe 
ward a common goal. 

The curriculum development projects will shape new 
ideas and findings into useable training materials. The 
short-term pro‘ects will test new approaches to training. 
Both will contribute ideas and information to the perma- 
nent university training centers which will serve as re- 
gional bases for continuing instruction to thousands of 
youth workers. 


Introduces Bill To Amend 
Federal Firearms Act 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd introduced in August legisla- 
tion to amend the Federal Firearms Act. The bill is the 
culmination of a 2-year investigation by his Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee into the problem of the delivery 
by common carrier of lethal weapons to the Nation’s teen- 
agers. 

The proposal, Senator Dodd said, is designed to curb a 
burgeoning traffic in “mail order” guns to juveniles, young 
adults with felony records, and narcotic addicts. He point- 
ed out that “existing federal laws are wholly inadequate to 
combat what can accurately be described as ‘murder by 
mail order.’ I feel our findings conclusively prove the need 
for amending the Federal Firearms Act.” 

Commenting on the bill, Senator Dodd said: 

“The extended studies and hearings of the Subcommittee 
confirm, regrettably, the fact that we have in our com- 
munities many juveniles who are potentially capable of 
committing crimes similar to recent tragedies in Fairfax 
County and Alexandria, Virginia, New York City, Chica- 
go, Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C. Mentally ill, re- 
bellious, fascinated by handguns and other weapons of 
violence, they need protection for their own sake and for 
the sake of society. We cannot go on tolerating the unre- 
strained sale of handguns to these juveniles. To perpetuate 
the present loopholes in the Federal Firearms Act is to 
doom other individuals to a senseless death from a gun 
wielded by fingers responding to the whims and impulses 
of a disordered mind. 

“This situation exists nowhere else in the world,” 
Senator Dodd added. “The United States is the only Na- 
tion that has virtually no control over lethal concealable 
weapons. My bill is an attempt to inject some sanity into 
this scandalous situation that began when millions of 
cheap foreign weapons were dumped into our country.” 


Please Bear 
With Us! 


“Please bear with us on proofs for News From the 
Field and It Has Come to Our Attention.” 

Thus wrote Superintendent R. H. Rea of the El Reno 
Reformatory print shop when he was putting together the 
September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

“The Parole Board,” he said, “has granted parole to two 
of a operators, one floor man, and one proof- 
reader 
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Three Receive American 
Correctional Assn. Award 


Richard A. McGee, administrator of California’s Youth 
and Corrections Agency; G. Howland Shaw, prominent 
leader in delinquency and crime prevention programs and 
past president of the American Correctional Associaton; 
and Edna Mahan, superintendent of the New Jersey State 
Reformatory for Women at Clinton, were the recipients in 
August of the American Correctional Association’s Ed- 
—— Cass Correctional Achievement Award established 
in E 

Each was presented a plaque and life membership in 
recognition of outstanding meritorious achievement and 
contributions in the field of correction. 

The award is presented annually to three persons. 


Trick-or-Treat for UNICEF 
Aids World’s Needy Children 


The Halloween “trick-or-treat” + of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) is expected to collect 
well over $2 million this year for the world’s needy child- 
ren. 

The program began in 1950 in a small American commu- 
nity when pupils of a Sunday school class renounced their 
“treats” of candy, etc., in favor of pennies, nickels, and 
dimes contributed for the welfare of less fortunate 
children in the developing countries. The trick-or-treat 
gift to UNICEF in 1962 was more than $2 million. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund, the only agency of 
the U.N. concerned exclusively with the welfare of child- 
ren and mothers throughout the world, has been working 
to effect improvement in the lot of the world’s children 
since 1946. It started as a postwar emergency effort, set 
up to rescue the millions of children suffering in war-torn 
lands. Later it turned its attention to meeting the long- 
range needs of children in developing countries through 
assistance to governments for programs in health services, 
disease control, nutrition, and, later, social services. 

UNICEF is currently giving assistance to approximate- 
ly 500 projects in 116 countries around the world. 


Robert Lindner Contest 
Entered by 900 Inmates 


More than 900 inmates from 37 states submitted 1,500 
entries in the art, literature, and music categories of the 
Sixth Annual Prisoner Awards Contest conducted by The 
Robert Lindner Foundation of Baltimore, Md. A total of 
$300 ($100 for each category) was distributed to the 
winners. 

The award winners were announced by the Foundation 
June 1. First prize in the art division went to a female 
inmate from Westfield State Farm, Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
for her ink drawing entitled, “Through a Screen Darkly.” 
She _ the first inmate on the distaff side to receive an 
award. 

First prize in literature went to an inmate of the Mary- 
land Penitentiary who was the first award winner to 
gon in person at the annual meeting held in Baltimore. 

is entry was a collection of short stories and articles 
entitled, “Brief Anthology of Prose.” 

First prize in music went to an inmate from Tamal, 
Calif., for his composition, “Feeling Free.” 

The task of judging the entries was shared by a group 
of Baltimoreans who are prominent in the fields of art, 
literature, and music. 

The Foundation is named after the late Dr. Robert 
Lindner, prominent psychologist and writer. Author of 
The Fifty-Minute Hour and Rebel Without a Cause, he had 
a special concern for the treatment of incarcerated persons 
and was interested in the creative talents frequently mani- 
fested among inmates of penal institutions. 


The precepts of law are these: to live honorably, to in- 
jure no other man, to render every man his due. 
—Justinian 
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Dr. Norman Fenton, former deputy director of the Calif- 
fornia Department of Corrections, was recipient of the 
1963 Pepperdine College award for significant contribu- 
tions in the field of corrections in the State of California. 
He is saeenese head of a training og in correctional 
methods sponsored by the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency of Sacramento. The award was presented 
at the annual meeting of the California Probation, Parole, 
and Correctional Association. 


Establishment of a halfway house in San Francisco for 
released California inmates is being considered by the 
American Friends Service Committee. The house would be 
similar to the Crenshaw House in West Los Angeles where 
— than 200 parolees have resided since its opening in 
1958. 

The California Medical Facility’s Spring Fine Arts 
Show was attended by 7,000 visitors. The 10-day exhibit 
was featured in 25 newspapers, including the New York 
Times, and on 6 television and 35 radio stations. 


The Atlantian, quarterly publication of the United 
States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., was rated best prison 
publication in a poll conducted by the Saturday Review. 

The Protestant and Catholic choirs of San Quentin have 
been featured on the Saturday morning program, “Hymns 


of Faith,” broadcast on radio station KDIA throughout 
the San Francisco Bay Area. 


The New Jersey Probation Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers at Atlantic City on June 13: President, 
John J. Enright, assistant chief probation officer of 
Morris County; first vice president, Albert J. Orlusky, 
chief probation officer of Salem County; second vice pres- 
ident, Walter A. Penfield, assistant chief probation of- 
ficer of Bergen County; recording secretary, John J. 
Maley, senior probation officer in Burlington County; 
financial secretary, Ernest J. Stoukas, probation officer 
in Essex County; treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Heritage, pro- 
bation officer in Gloucester County; and sergeant at arms, 
Walter F. Hopkins, probation officer in Hudson County. 


Irving W. Halpern, chief probation officer of the New 
York Supreme Court in Manhattan and the Bronx, is 
retiring after 538 years’ service in probation. He has 
taught graduate courses in criminology at New York 
University Law School and plans to spend his retirement 
years as a private consultant. 


The Kings County (New York) Probation Department 
in Brooklyn has received a $390,000-grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health to open a halfway house 
which will provide facilities for 25 narcotics addicts. 


A 3-year vocational training project has been started 
on Chicago’s North Side for delinquents and_ school 
dropouts. The $12 million experiment is being subsidized 
by the Federal Government, the Ford Foundation, _the 
Mott Charitable Foundation, and private contributions 
through the Joint Youth Development Committee. ; 
For information write the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jack C. Pulliam, superintendent of the Boys Industrial 
School at Topeka, Kansas, was elected president of the 
National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies at the organization’s annual meeting in Miami 

h June 9 to 12. He will serve a 2-year term. 

Ella Fitzgerald, the Stan Getz Quintet, and the JFK 
Quintet performed in July for inmates of the District of 
‘Columbia reformatory at Lorton, Va. It was the 8th 
annual Lorton jazz festival. 

Karl Holton, retired chief probation officer of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., is one of 31 persons chosen to 
receive the Presidential Medal of Freedom. The medal, 
mMaugurated this year, will be given at least once each 
year to “persons who have made exceptionally meri- 
torious contributions to the security or national interests 
of the United States, to world peace, or to cultural or 
other significant, public or private endeavors.” 


It Has Come to Our Attention 
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A $1 million-grant for a major demonstration project 
to prevent and control juvenile delinquency in Cleveland 
has been announced by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Anthony J. Celebrezze. Local groups have 
contributed an additional $1 million in funds and services. 
The project is directed at the Hough neighborhood, an 
area with a high delinquency rate. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, has announced two grants for programs to combat 
delinquency in Washington, D. C. One is a $125,821-grant 
to Howard University for a training center for youth 
workers in the District area. The second is a $118,700- 
grant to Washington Action for Youth (WAY—the new 
name of the Juvenile Delinquency Planning Board of D. C.) 
for an experimental program involving 10 Peace Corps 
returnees who will teach at Cardozo High School. 

The Washington (D. C.) Parking Association, working 
with Washington Action for Youth (WAY), turned over 
five parking lots for use as playgrounds during summer 
evenings in overcrowded sections of the District of Colum- 
bia. Open from 6 to 10:30 p.m., the playgrounds were su- 
ar by the District’s recreation department staff. 

he Association also provided sports equipment and light- 
ing for the lots. 

The Delinquency Control Institute of the University of 
Southern California has announced the dates of its 37th 
and 38th classes. The 37th class begins September 9 and 
runs through November 29th. The 38th class begins Feb- 
ruary 10, 1964, and concludes April 30. Participation in a 
class earns 12 university credits in the School of Public 
Administration if the applicant is otherwise eligible for 
USC work. Some scholarships are available to qualified 
and deserving applicants. 

The 55th Annual New York State Conference on Proba- 
tion will be held October 20 to 23 at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City. 

American University’s twentieth Institute of Correction- 
al Administration will be held October 18 to December 13, 
1963. Conducted in the University’s School of Government 
and Public Administration, the 8-week en consists 
of five basic courses of instruction, ig * emented by field 
trips to correctional establishments, both civilian and 
military, and weekly seminars with correctional leaders. 


Since 1952, when the Institute began, 859 persons have > 


completed the 8-credit-hour course, 803 of them military 
personnel attached to correctional facilities. Howard B. 
Gill is director of the Institute. 


“The Prison Chaplain” is the theme of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons’ April-June 1963 issue of Progress 
Report. The special number presents eight articles on the 
various responsibilities of the chaplaincy. 

A recently released inmate of the Federal Prison Camp 
at Montgomery, Ala., donated a kidney to a Philadelphia 
a The transplant was successful in saving the 
ife of the doctor. 

Dr. Patrick McKegney, chief medical officer and psy- 
chiatrist at the National Training School for Boys in 
Washington, D. C., is conducting a study of runaways at 
that institution. It is expected his study will provide valu- 
able insights into the factors which contribute to run- 
aways at the school. 


Sanger B. Powers, director of Wisconsin’s Division of 
Corrections, has been elected chairman of the Professional 
Council of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The Council is composed of 150 correctional leaders 
throughout the country. 

Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation for the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, has 
been elected to the national board of the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, a national forum for social welfare 
since 1874. More than 1,200 welfare organizations are 
members of the Conference. 
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Roger C. Carroll, federal probation officer at Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed chief probation officer, succeed- 
ing Elmer J. Reed who entered the federal probation ser- 
vice in 1937 and retired in August. Carroll received his 
bachelor of science degree from Texas Christian Univer- 
sity in 1949 and a master of education degree from South- 
ern Methodist University in 1952. Before joining the 
Dallas staff he was a teacher for 10 years. 

William R. Hays, federal probation officer at Lake 
Charles, La., has been promoted to chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. A graduate of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, he entered the federal probation service in 1956. 

Ray E. Kurtz, chief United States probation officer at 
Spokane, Wash., since 1957, retired August 31. Prior to 
joining the federal probation service in 1944 he was em- 

loyed as deputy sheriff of Lincoln County (Wash.) and 
nited States deputy marshal. 


Robert P. McGee, federal probation officer at Butte, 
Mont., since 1957, has been appointed chief United States 
meg pom officer for the District of Montana. He holds a 
aw degree from Montana State University and was em- 
ployed as an attorney before entering the federal proba- 
tion service. 

H. Marshall Homer, federal probation officer at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., since 1941, has been appointed chief United 
States probation officer for the Northern District of West 
Virginia. A graduate of Washington and Lee University 
and the West Virginia University law school, he was em- 
ployed as an attorney and United States commissioner 
prior to joining the federal probation service. 

Wayne L. Keyser, deputy director of the Federal Pro- 
bation Training Center at Chicago since 1956, has been 
named deputy chief probation officer of the Chicago office. 
He succeeds John J. Collins who retired August 22. Keyser 
entered the Federal Probation System in 1940. In 1950 he 
received the M.S.W. degree from the Loyola University 
(Chicago) school of social work. He is a past secretary- 
treasurer of the Executive Board of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association. 


W. Fred Hinesley, Jr., federal probation officer at 
Macon, Ga., received his master’s degree from the Univer. 
sity of Georgia in August. He majored in counseling. A 
graduate of Mercer University, Hinesley joined the fed- 
eral probation service in 1962. 

Glenn C. Petty, assistant chief of probation for the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, was 
commissioned a Kentucky Colonel on July 29 by Governor 
Bert Combs, granting him “all rights, privileges, and 
duties thereto appertaining.” 

Claude Bouchard, deputy warden of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Penitentiary (Quebec), has been appointed associate 
secretary of the Canadian Corrections Association. He 
holds a master of criminology degree from the University 
of Montreal. 

_Dr. C. Robert Guthrie, former director of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, has been appointed chairman of the police science and 
administration department at Long Beach (Calif.) State 
College. 

Brigadier Victor Dimond, director of men’s correctional 
services for the Salvation Army, was awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Merit by the American Correctional Chaplains’ 
Geeetien at the Association’s regional meeting in New 

ork. 

Howard A. Jones, former legal counsel to New York’s 
Governor Rockefeller, has been named 10th member of the 
New York State Board of Parole. The Board’s membership 
was increased to 10 through legislation approved by the 
Governor. 

E. Warren Toole, chief United States probation officer 
at Great Falls, Mont., retired July 31. A graduate of Yale 
University with a J.D. degree from the Stanford Univer- 
sity law school, he was engaged in the private and public 
practice of law before joining the federal probation service. 

The State Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson will 
benefit from a new $250,000 research center sponsored by 
the Upjohn Company, pharmaceutical manufacturers. The 
ya has a 7-year agreement with inmates for testing 

gs. 
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